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Pretace 


The present publication features case studies of six innovative 
human resources development (HRD) approaches to community 
development from the Asian and Pacific region. These case 
studies were drawn from the shortlisted nominees for the 
1996 ESCAP HRD Award, which had as its theme “People’s 


participation in community development”. 


The 1996 ESCAP Human Resources Development Award 
was conferred upon the Sungi Development Foundation of 
Pakistan for its exemplary work in community development 
and advocacy of poverty alleviati Ort ifthe. North-West Frontier 
Province of Pakistan. Pa hyp = sen Lai ghy 
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The 1996 Award wa§-glie fifth ¢déand of thé Award, which 
was first established 4 950" Noe tHe" edi and Social 
Commission for Asia akg thres-Pacific (ESCAP), The Award 
gives public recognition to ‘research ‘an ifinovative achievement 
‘a HRD in the Asian and Pacific region, as called for in the 
Jakarta Plan of Action on Human Resources Development in 
the ESCAP Region, which was adopted in 1988. The 
Award, which is presented annually to recognize exemplary 
work in the field of human resources development, has gained 
considerable stature in the Asian and Pacific region during the 


course of the last five competitions. 


ill 


The ESCAP secretariat received a total of 90 nominations and 
applications for the 1996 ESCAP HRD Award from both 
individuals and organizations in 22 countries. In addition to 
the winner, three runners-up were selected by an international 
jury. They were the Institute of Nutrition of Mahidol 
University of Thailand; the Sarhad Rural Support Corporation 
of Pakistan; and Gono Unnayan Prochesta of Bangladesh. 


The present publication contains the case studies of the winner 
and the three runners-up, and also of two other shortlisted 
nominees, namely the Women’s Bank of Sri Lanka and the 
Community Development Department of the Ministry of 
Interior of Thailand. 


To look back over the history of the Award, the first Award 
was presented to the Asian NGO Coalition for Agrarian 
Reform and Rural Development in 1991 for its outstanding 
work related to HRD aspects of the environment. The 1992 
Award focused on the HRD dimension of drug abuse demand 
reduction and was conferred upon Dr. Wan Wenpeng, Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry and Honorary Director of the Yunnan Mental 
Hospital, Kunming, China, for his work on the primary 
prevention of drug abuse and the treatment and rehabilitation 
of abusers. The third Award, in 1993, focused on HRD for 
women in extreme poverty. The Dhaka Ahsania Mission of 
Bangladesh won the Award for. its innovative work in non- 
formal education of women. The fourth round of the 
competition in 1995 had as its theme, “HRD to promote 
productive employment of youth”. The Barefoot College of 
Tilonia Village, Rajasthan, India, received that Award for its 
innovative programme for the training of poor and illiterate 
youth in village technology. 


A major objective of the ES;CAP HRD Award is to identify 
and publicly recognize innovative research and other work in 
the region as a basis for further replication on a wider scale. 
As in previous publications, this volume is dedicated to 
those development practitioners who work with devotion and 
imagination, often under difficult circumstances, to raise the 
quality of life of the people of the region through human 
resources development. The ESCAP secretariat hopes that the 
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developmental experiences discussed in the present publication 


will provide inspiration to all those working to promote 
community development. 


The secretariat wishes to express its gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands for generously sponsoring the 1996 
ESCAP Human Resources Development Award and_ for 
providing the funds to enable the secretariat to produce this 
publication. 


Mr Omar Asghar Khan, Director of Sungi Development Foundation, 
Pakistan, winner of the 1996 ESCAP HRD Award, is seen during the 
Award-presentation ceremony with Mr Adrianus Mooy, Executive 
Secretary of ESCAP (left), Mr Michiel W. Crom, Permanent Representa- 
tive of the Netherlands to ESCAP (2nd from right), and HE Mr 
S:A.M.S. Kibria, Minister of Finance, Bangladesh, and Chairman of the 
534 session of the Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (right). 
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Introduction 


FOR EACH ROUND OF THE ESCAP HRD AWARD a theme 
is selected that reflects a critical area of human_resources 
development in the Asian and Pacific region. The Jakarta Plan 
of Action on Human Resources Development in the ESCAP 
Region, adopted by the Commission in 1988 and revised in 
1994, is based on the conviction that people should be 
recognized as both the principal means and the ultimate end of 
development. Their well-being should be the central goal of 
developmental efforts. 


The Plan is based on the premise that HRD 1s a continuing 
and iterative process comprising three interdependent compo- 
nents: (a) investment in human resources to enhance productive 
capacities; (b) the utilization of those human resources to 
produce increased output; and (c) the participation of human 
beings in the consumption of the benefits arising out of that 
increased output through an enhanced quality of life. 


The central message of the above HRD process, as advocated 
under the Plan, is complementary to the concept of sustainable 
human development, as advocated by the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP). The Human Development 
Report of UNDP explains “human development” or “people- 
centred development” as essentially development which 1s: 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


of the people - enhancing people’s capabilities, both 
directly and by providing an environment in which 
people’s potential can be realized to the maximum degree 


possible; 


by the people - involving as many of the people as 
possible, and as fully as possible, in the development 
process at all levels; 


for the people - ensuring that as many of the people as 
possible are beneficiaries of all aspects of the development 
process. 


The importance of the centrality of people has been well 
recognized in Asia and the Pacific, particularly in rural 
development programmes to alleviate poverty. It is generally 
accepted by now, by both non-governmental and governmental 
entities, that an important factor in the success of those 
programmes has been the degree and the quality of partici- 
pation of the members of the community themselves in 
problem identification and programme planning, implementa- 
tion and evaluation. Members of the community referred to 
above include those who are disenfranchised, powerless and 
outside the mainstream of development such as the rural poor, 
women, children and youth. 


While the approach of “participatory development” is generally 
well accepted, effective implementation of the approach 
remains a challenge. The case studies in this publication cover 
the work of six outstanding organizations, which have identi 
fied different “entry points” and mechanisms for community 
Participation. In spite of the divergence of entry points - 
income generation, health care, savings and credit, and 
environmental protection — all the featured programmes recog- 
nize the importance of mobilizing community members to 
organize themselves for effective participation in development 
activities. The programmes have been instrumental in ensur- 
ing the genuine Participation of the people in decision-making 
Processes and other community development activities. 


Another common element that may be found in the case 
studies is the adoption of gender-sensitive planning and 
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programming, as well as the promotion of the equal 
participation of women. One may observe from the work of 
the organizations that gender awareness is indeed an essential 
factor in successful community development. Further, the case 
studies reveal that it is possible to promote the active 
participation of women at the grass-roots level, even when the 
community is faced with an unfavourable social environment. 
The work of the Sungi Development Foundation, the winner of 
the 1996 ESCAP HRD Award, is a noteworthy example in this 
regard. 


The process of people’s participation, in turn, nurtures 
ownership, self-esteem and responsibility, and it develops 
capability as well as hope for the future, all of which are 
indispensable elements for the sustainability of development 
programmes. It is hoped that the six approaches featured in 
this publication will serve as a useful guide for those readers 
who are working to promote people-centred development. 
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Sungi Development 
Foundation, Pakistan 


WINNER OF THE 1996 ESCAP HRD AWARD 


Country: Pakistan 
Name of the organization: Sungi Development Foundation 
Address: No 1748/C, Civil Lines 
Abbottabad, Pakistan 
Telephone: (92-5921) 34414; 34750 
Fax: (92-5921) 31726 
E-mail: mail@sungi.sdnpk.undp.org 
Area of work: Community development and advocacy 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 
1. Organizational profile 


The Sungi Development Foundation, a non-governmental 
organization (NGO) that works on issues of policy advocacy 
and community development, was established in 1989. It began 
its work in the Hazara Division of the North-West Frontier 
Province of Pakistan. In its primary stages, Sungi was started 
by a handful of committed young community volunteers 
working mainly on lobbying and advocacy of environmental 
degradation issues, including deforestation and forced resettle- 
ment triggered by the construction of large dams and other 
“development” activities. These phenomena appeared symbolic 
to the eyes of the founders of Sungi who felt that the poor 
in the North-West Frontier Province were left out of the 
benefits of development activities and that the well-being of the 
people deserved more attention in the process of the country’s 


development. 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
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The work of the Sungi Development Foundation as we know it 
today can be traced back to the devastating floods of 1992 in 
the Hazara region of northern Pakistan. After the floods had 
subsided, Sungi engaged the local communities affected by the 
floods in dialogues on the environmental and social issues 
which had arisen as a consequence of the unprecedented 
devastation. The experience helped to develop strong linkages 
with many communities and led subsequently to requests for 
assistance in planning and implementing rehabilitation and 
longer-term development projects. This marked the emergence 
of Sungi’s holistic approach to development work combining 
sustainable community development with advocacy. 


Sungi has grown from only seven staff in 1993 to the present 
70 staff members and now Operates in four districts of 
the mountainous parts of Hazara in Haripur, Abbottabad, 
Mansehra and Battagram, covering more than 100 communities. 
It has developed over 150 community-based organizations, 
half of which are women’s associations, and has nearly 5,000 
volunteers. Sungi has achieved this expansion despite the 
severe geographical constraints of the region, which cannot be 
overemphasized. The Hazara Division of the North-West 
Frontier Province spreads over the plains of the Indus and is 
engulfed by the rugged foothills of the Himalayan mountain 
range. The area also suffers from a fragile geological stratum, 
which makes it highly prone to large-scale erosion and 


landslides. 


Alongside these geographical constraints, it is important to 
note that Sungi works among a highly conservative people 
whose socio-cultural environment is feudal, conservative and 
religiously sensitive. The wealthy and politically powerful 
families (that is, the feudal elites and large forest owners) have 
throughout the history of Pakistan remained extremely influen- 
tial and dominant. As in most rural areas of Pakistan, the 
feudal elites wield both power and influence and own the 
major portion of land. The majority of the rural poor are 
marginalized peoples caught in an age-old pattern of economic 
and cultural subservience held in place by a rigid caste 
system and pattern of subsistence agriculture. This conservative 
attitude also applies to gender roles and results in pronounced 
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discrimination against women which, it should be noted, is 


extreme even within the context of the generally conservative 
social environment of Pakistan. 


It is against this background that Sungi, which means “compan- 
1on or “partner” in the local Hindko dialect, operates offering 
a strong and effective partnership to small and marginalized 
farmers, forest users, rural women and urban and rural working 
and middle classes. In partnership with these local communi- 
ties, Sungi conducts ambitious and challenging work bringing 
about policy and institutional changes in the social environ- 
ment. By mobilizing the deprived and marginalized members 
of society, Sungi endeavours to create an environment in 
which they may transform their lives through the equitable 
and sustainable use of natural and human resources. Sungi 
seeks to achieve this through two major components of 
its programme, (a) community-based development programmes 
including training and action research, and (b) advocacy. 


2. Goals and philosophy 


Sungi’s operations are based on the principle of participatory, 
equitable and sustainable development. Sungi believes that these 
principles may be achieved only through “advocacy-based 
development” in which advocacy and community development, 
two sides of the same coin, are integrated. Without this 
integration Sungi believes that effective transformation of the 
lives of the dispossessed will not take place. 


This philosophy, the integration of social mobilization and 
development, is clearly reflected in its programme structure. 
The community development programme, which is considered 
a more “traditional” development service than its programme 
of advocacy, currently runs an integrated rural development 
initiative with a focus on natural resource management, human 
resource development and small enterprise development, 
health and sanitation. All of these programmes are conducted in 
partnership with community-based organizations on the princi- 
ples of participatory development, that is, on needs prioritized 
by the communities themselves and managed by the community 
organizations through democratic decision-making processes. 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
EE MENT 


Such a thorough engagement of community-based, participatory 
development processes is, in itself, innovative in the Pakistani 
context. What makes Sungi unique, however, is its commit- 
ment to social mobilization and policy advocacy as a vital 
additional strategy in achieving the goals of participatory 
development. Sungi’s commitment to the principles of partici- 
patory, equitable and sustainable development does not stop 
within the marginalized community but goes beyond to reach 
out to the power elite itself both within Hazara Division and at 
the provincial and federal levels. Sungi recognizes the fact that 
no matter how “participatory” and “equitable” the process may 
be within the community, justice and development may 
ultimately not be achieved if the non-participatory and 
inequitable socio-economic structures are not questioned. Social 
mobilization and lobbying integral to its advocacy work are 
necessary in order to make higher-level political institutions, 
policies and laws “people-centred”. While the advocacy role has 
not yet been fully legitimized for the NGO community in 
Pakistan, Sungi has taken a leadership role in challenging the 
conventional view of “development NGOs” as simply agents for 
the delivery of socio-economic services. 


The single most important element that links these two 
aspects of Sungi’s work is the strong emphasis it maintains 
on the building and strengthening of social Organization. 
A number of different types of social groupings, including 
village organizations (VOs), women’s organizations (WOs) and 
cluster-based organizations (CBOs), serve as the institutional 
basis of people’s participation through democratic decision- 
making and governance. Sungi’s role as a “change agent” 
pursues the development and strengthening of the decision- 
making capacities of these organizations, enabling them to 
negotiate with the institutions of the state, making them more 
responsive and accountable in the delivery of their services to 
the community. 


Through the integration of community development and 
advocacy, primarily implemented through Partnership with 
community-level social organizations, Sungi hopes to increase 
people’s understanding of their rights and obligations as citizens 
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and foster clearer standards for judging the performance of 
politicians, governments and donor agencies. Such awareness 
also reinforces the people’s belief in the values of their own 
development choices and _ efforts contributing to positive 
transformation of existing state institutions and policies, and the 
practices of legislative bodies. This power for social trans- 
formation both from the bottom up and from the top down is 
what the organization refers to as the “Sungi process”. 


In addition to its commitment to participatory development 
through advocacy, Sungi’s philosophy towards geographical 
expansion of its programme is worth noting. Sungi and its 
Executive Director, Omar Asghar Khan, believe that it should 
not “scale up” in the traditional way through the creation of a 
province-wide, much less a nationwide, network of VOs, WOs, 
and CBOs in direct partnership with Sungi. Mr Khan argues 
that this sort of expansion of scale could well result in a 
watering down of the “quality of the process” which Sungi 
values most. A true participatory planning and management 
process at the grass-roots level requires the focused efforts of 
the Sungi/community team. The work, especially of social and 
political advocacy, has to be “rooted” in the community and 
this has to be done village by village. Instead of growth of its 
own organization, Sungi seeks to expand its impact presenting 
itself as a “model” to other like-minded organizations and 
development practitioners through training and_ research. 
Sungi’s long-term objective is to serve as a “resource centre” for 
other NGOs and development agencies, offering its hard-earned 
experience as an exemplary pilot programme for replication 
in other parts of the country. Sungi constantly works to build 
a network among both domestic and international NGOs and 
now offers training programmes to personnel of other NGOs 
in Pakistan. This appears to present a new thinking for 
“achieving scale” without losing “quality”. 


3. Achievements and impact 


In assessing Sungi’s achievements and impact one has to 
keep in mind that it is, at eight years of age, still a young 
organization. Although it has achieved much, the full impact of 
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its work may well only be judged over time and will depend 
upon what fruit it bears in the hearts and minds of the 
communities it serves. What makes Sungi’s work unique is 
its work in mobilizating the poor and marginalized. When 
such human development is compared to more traditional 
community development and the delivery of services, the 
impact of advocacy is often less tangible. Nonetheless, Sungi’s 
working philosophy of integrating advocacy and community 
development has already had a major impact on the notion of 
the roles of developmental NGOs in Pakistan. 


In terms of quantifiable achievements, Sungi’s community 
development activities through its Field Operations Unit, 
responding to community needs in health, sanitation, farmer 
training, savings and credit, and natural resources Management, 
have had substantial and measurable results. Since its esta- 
blishment in 1989, Sungi has started or strengthened more than 
150 men’s and women’s village organizations, and primary 
training has been given to over 2,000 community members, 500 
of whom were women. More than 500 farmers, including 100 
women, have received training in agriculture, forestry develop- 
ment, sericulture, horticulture, animal husbandry techniques 
and small enterprise/local craft development. Sungi, with its 
Partner VOs and WOs, has planned and implemented over 
80 irrigation channels, link roads or footbridges, and other 
small infrastructural schemes aimed at environmental rehabilita- 
tion, improvement in the quality of life and the raising of farm 
incomes. 


B. APPROACH 


In order to understand the “Sungi process”, it is necessary to 
examine the institutional building and Management processes of 
both Sungi in itself and its partner community organizations 
(that is, VOs, WOs,. CBOs)... It- is. also useful to analyse how 
community development Programmes and advocacy support 
each other in the “Sungi process” as exemplified in Sungi’s 
natural resource management programme. 
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1. The institutional process: social organization-building 
and democratic management 


There are two major management principles behind Sungi’s 
operations: first, it operates on the principle of decentralized 
and participatory decision-making; and second, its programme 
is based on the understanding of “development” as a process in 
which people come to realize their own human, social and 


political rights. 


(a) Social organization building 


Sungi believes that the basis for implementation of 
“decentralized and participatory decision-making principles” 
is in the way Sungi has organized its networking with the 
communities and their representative organizations at the local 
level and within its own management structures. First, at the 
local level, all activities by Sungi are preceded either by 
strengthening existing local-level organizations or by helping to 
establish new organizations. This is done with the conviction 
that only an organized community gains the voice and strength 
to attain collective goals. Usually, Sungi first identifies a 
potential “cluster”, which covers 15 to 20 villages or 10,000 
people. Sungi identifies the “cluster” on the basis of a field 
survey, assessing various aspects of deprivation including 
geographical remoteness and ecological degradation, as well as 
the willingness of the villagers concerned to become partners 
with Sungi in the proposed work. Once these have been 
identified, Sungi works to strengthen the village-level organiza- 
tions within the cluster. As these organizations identify and 
prioritize needs at the village level, they are assisted by Sungi 
gradually to develop the network to the multi-village cluster 
level. The executive members of the cluster are elected by the 
membership of the village organizations. The cluster, then, 1s 
the entry point for Sungi’s operation, as well as its partner in 
programme planning, implementation and monitoring. ‘ 


Sungi uses PRA (Participatory Rural Appraisal) as the primary 
mechanism for ensuring the fullest participation at the village 
level. Sungi’s staff and the partner villagers work together to 
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determine existing problems, prioritize needs and identify local 
resources available to solve the problems. Through formulation 
of a “village development plan” utilizing PRA techniques, the 
community identifies its needs, focusing particularly on human 
resources development to strengthen its institutional Capacity 
to identify, plan, implement and monitor its own programmes 
and to do so in a sustainable manner. Sungi trained over 2,000 
VO and WO members in social mobilization and conflict 
resolution; civic rights and responsibilities; organizational 
development and management; bookkeeping, and savings and 
credit. In collaboration with other agencies and various 
government departments, Sungi has endeavoured to train local 
para-professionals from the village level in forestry, livestock, 
sericulture, health and sanitation and productive physical 
infrastructure development such as roads, irrigation channels 
and bridges. 


The immediate objective of Sungi’s social organization deve- 
lopment is to involve people at the grass-roots level directly 
in the preparation and execution of projects that answer their 
own local needs. This effort leads in the long run to the 
strengthening of the institutional capacities of community-level 
organizations to implement their Own programmes over 
time and with the full Participation of their community. As a 
means of assessing the largely qualitative nature of achieve- 
ments in organizational development, Sungi has developed an 
“organizational maturity index” consisting of 20 indicators that 


organizations based on the index. 


When strengthened, these community-based organizations also 
play a substantial role in advocacy-related issues. The process of 
a community organizing itself helps to raise the general 
awareness level of grass-roots communities of their civic 
rights. Further, through the creation of VOs, WOs and CBOs, 
village activists can be identified and trained. VOs coalescing 
into CBOs can be a powerful forum, effectively partnering 
each other in policy advocacy. For example, CBOs are 
organized to create community linkages with government 
forestry, agriculture and livestock departments for training and 
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other services. CBOs can also provide a forum for communities 


to lobby for specific issues, such as land degradation, women’s 
rights, and the control of child labour. 


(b) Democratic management 


Sungi’s commitment to transparency and participatory decision- 
making is apparent in its own management structures. While 
the day-to-day affairs are managed by a core group of staff 
members, more important and longer-term management 
decisions, such as annual budget and policies, are formulated by 
the Board of Governors and then in the future by the General 
Body. The General Body will consist of 24 village repre- 
sentatives from within the Sungi project area who will meet 
annually. A nine-member voluntary Board of Governors meets 
as required and this is the body that ultimately governs Sungi. 
The Board presently consists of development professionals 
who are involved in community development work as well as 
representatives of the residents of the region. It is the intention 
of Sungi to further increase the weight of village-level repre- 
sentatives to replace the professionals on the Board in the future. 


Sungi’s governance and management are also gender-sensitive. In 
an evaluation by an external organization, Sungi was described as 
“one of the most gender-sensitive NGOs that is not specifically a 
women’s NGO. It is ahead of many others in implementing 
policies, projects and creating conditions that make it easier for 
women to take on jobs there”. Sungi works consciously and 
consistently to create a good working environment for its 
women staff members. Women at present hold positions at the 
senior management level. Sungi provides and requires gender 
sensitization training of all of its staff members and ensures 
that women are involved in all aspects of programme design and 
approval. It also provides services for its women staff members, 
making working conditions easier for them in the socially 
conservative North-West Frontier Province, such as “pick-up- 
and-drop” services to assist their commuting. Gender-sensitive 
management at Sungi ensures that its programme in Hazara will 
contribute to changing the prevailing social environment, an 
environment often hostile to women. 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
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2. Programmes: synergy of advocacy and development 
service delivery - the case of natural resource 
management 


Community-based natural resource Management and environ- 
mentally sound practices focusing on afforestation to rehabilitate 
ecologically degraded areas of Hazara is a key Sungi develop- 
ment objective. It has been actively engaged in a campaign to 
involve local communities and the forest department together in 
a programme of forest protection. Deforestation in Pakistan is 
proceeding at one per cent of the total forest area per year 
owing to pressure on the tree cover by a rapidly increasing 
rural population and the insatiable commercial demand for 
tumber. Sungi estimates that the forest cover in one area of 
Hazara has declined by almost 50 per cent over the last decade. 
The situation throughout Hazara, once a thickly forested area, 
will continue to deteriorate unless effective replanting schemes 
are introduced quickly. Deforestation js also speeding soil 
erosion, already a serious threat to rural subsistence agriculture. 


Sungi believes that the sustained planning of natural resource 
management may be achieved only through the Participation of 
local peoples in both decision-making and Management. The 
local population, particularly the marginalized groups, rely 
heavily on the forest for livelihood, fuel, animal grazing and 
construction materials. However, the forestry cooperatives 
established after 1980 by the government to give local 
communities more control over forests were dominated by the 
often large landholders who had much to gain from commercial 
logging. Small forest Owners and forest users did not have 
much say in forest management. Extensive illegal over-cutting 
of the Kaghan forests was the result, which in fact was 
considered a major factor in the disastrous floods of 1992. 


The situation was brought to Sungi’s attention by a CBO 
in the Kaghan valley, Welfare Association Jared. — Sungi’s 
development activities in forest Management started in 1992 in 
Partnership with this CBO, promoting awareness among local 
communities, on the basis of collective interests, for the need 
for environmental rehabilitation through reforestation. Sungi 
aims at promoting awareness, establishing linkages between 
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communities and the forest department, emphasizing protection 
of newly planted saplings and ensuring that this is spread 
throughout Hazara. To date, in collaboration with the Forest 
Department and local communities, Sungi has promoted the 
planting of more than 150,000 saplings of different species in 
various clusters. It has firmly established the idea of afforesta- 
tion by forming tree protection committees amongst the village 
organizations. Such awareness-raising practices formed the basis 


for correcting the large holder-dominated forest management 
system. 


To draw a holistic picture of Sungi’s community forest 
management activities, its work has to be seen in the context of 
its advocacy activities to bring about change in forest laws 
institutions and policies. Sungi and its partner CBOs in Hazara 
advocate the sustainable use and development of forests, 
empowerment of the local communities vis-a-vis forest rights, 
and the linking of forest development with poverty alleviation. 
Sungi’s advocacy efforts primarily focused around evolving 
consensus among different stakeholders in multi-stakeholder 
dialogues. To this end, Sungi frequently arranges public 
consultations to discuss the issue of deforestation and to 
examine different possibilities of institutional and legal arrange- 
ments for collaborative forest management. These consulta- 
tions have involved representatives of the Forest Department, 
representatives of NGOs, journalists, small forest holders and 
forest users, as well as other representatives of civic groups. 


Sungi initiated the formation of an association of small forest 
owners and users to enable them to articulate their concerns 
independently of larger commercial interests. The association 
was created with the objectives of developing an approach to 
the sustainable use of forests and advocacy for the rights of 
all the forest users. A constitution was drawn up and the 
association, now called the All-Hazara Association for the 
Protection of the Rights of Forest Users, was ratified by its 
founding members. It is expected that the All-Hazara 
Association will play an active role in advocating the rights of 
forest users and will be able to make an impact at the policy 
level through regular dialogue with the concerned government 


departments. 
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Advocacy on an issue of this nature in which many vested 
interests are attached does not advance in a straightforward 
manner. Sungi and its community partners’ “Save the Forests 
Campaign” faced threats from influential local commercial 
loggers. Networking proved an effective strategy in resisting 
these pressures. Sungi joined the Sarhad NGO Coalition, 
which urged the provincial government and legislators to 
Support conservation efforts in the province, to check illegal 
commercial logging and to extend cooperation to NGOs and 
the communities that they serve working on forest protection 
and management issues. It also initiated a letter campaign 
requesting its friends and Supporters to write to relevant 
federal and provincial authorities and launched a provocative 
documentary film, “Vanishing Shadows”, in 1995 highlighting 
the state of the forests in Hazara and the relationship between 
forest users, forest owners, forest laws and institutions involved 
in forest management. 


Internationally, Sungi has entered into a partnership with 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
the Sustainable Development Policy Institute. This has resulted 
in a series of policy dialogues on relevant topics, such as 
“integrated watershed management” and “property rights in 
forests”. Sungi also became a member of the Pakistan Chapter 
of the International Forest, Trees, and People’s Programme, 
which advocates engagement of communities, NGOs and 
relevant agencies on critical forestry issues through dissemi- 
nation of information, forestry training, networking, technical 
assistance and advocacy. 


Sungi makes a point of keeping abreast of similar people’s 
movements being pursued in other parts of world through its 
extensive international network. Sungi has been able to work 
in tandem with these movements, cooperating in the deve- 
lopment of joint strategies, to strengthen its Negotiating power 
with the authorities. The fact that Sungi’s advocacy work is 
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1995, a joint workshop was organized by the Forest 
Department and Sungi, after which both have been working 
hand in hand in community afforestation programmes and in 
reforming the process of forest management. 


Partly in response to Sungi’s consistent lobbying against 
deforestation and for the rights of communal forest users, 
the North-West Frontier Province government prepared and 
circulated a draft of the 1997 Forest Act which is recognized as 
an improvement on previous legislation, and civil society is 


being consulted on the final draft of the ACT. 


C. SUMMARY 


Sungi is a successful example of a local NGO that has, in a 
short period of time, built upon indigenous knowledge, local 
practices and local leadership to achieve significant advances in 
the rights and well-being of village communities. There is no 
doubt that it has gone a long way in helping the weak build 
alliances, working towards establishing justice and exploring the 
issue of “partnership” as an aspect of participatory development 
both with local communities, government and national NGOs. 
The highly participatory and dynamic Sungi process is a 
stunning departure from what most communities in the area are 
accustomed to. The integration of advocacy and community 
development work heralds the start of a new approach to rural 
development in Pakistan. Sungi is one of the pioneers in this 
approach and can be expected to play a leading role in the 
future in scaling up this approach in Pakistan. 


Institute of Nutrition, II 
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Thailand 
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Country: Thailand 
Name of the organization: Institute of Nutrition, Mahidol University 
Address: Salaya, Phutthamonthon 

Nakhon Pathom, 73170, Thailand 
Telephone: (662) 441-9035-9, 441-9740 
Fax: (662) 441-9344 
Area of work: Human nutrition; community development 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


The Institute of Nutrition, Mahidol University (INMU) was 
established in 1977 on the recommendation of the National 
Economic and Social Development Board of Thailand to 
strengthen the National Food and National Development 
Plan. The Institute was established at the Salaya campus of 
Mahidol University, not far from Bangkok, because of the 
University’s reputation in health and medical sciences, its 
advanced facilities and the professionalism of its faculty in the 
food and nutrition field. 


In the years since 1977, the Institute has grown from a national 
planning and implementation body for the Thai government 
to an internationally recognized leader in nutrition and the 
closely related areas of population, health, agriculture and rural 
development. It is now seen as a foremost example of east-west 
and regional partnerships in nutrition, food and health research. 
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INMU has gradually modified its focus to reflect changes in 
public needs and professional concerns and the worldwide 
realization of the dynamic link between nutrition, food 
production and development. It sees human nutrition not only 
as biological and chemical Processes but as a human need 
conditioned by cultural beliefs, social relations, economics, and 
political and ideological differences. It has also identified the 
further complications arising in developing nations associated 
with modernization which reaches and conditions all levels and 
segments of a population. 


The Institute has developed a multi-disciplinary approach 
to community nutrition. It has a staff that js comfortable 
working among everyday people within the context of their 
own communities, as well as in the laboratory. The staff is 
concerned not only with solving nutrition problems as such but 
in integrating food and nutrition knowledge with managerial 
skills in the interest of a more holistic strategy for community 
development. 


It is not surprising to find that the Institute has a strong 
gender policy. INMU makes a point to include gender 
considerations among its programme and operational priorities 
channelling a significant portion of its development effort 
through women (teachers, women leaders, mothers) as a natural 
and efficient path for improving the quality of health of 
families and communities. [ft has also adopted an affirmative 
approach to the recruitment of clerical and professional staff at 
all levels of the Institute itself 


INMU is associated with all major professional organizations 
and institutions related to Asian nutrition. Among other 
professional links, it is a World Health Organization Collabo- 
rating Centre in Behavioural Science for Nutrition and in 
Communication and Behavioural Sciences; a United Nations 
University Affiliate; a Johns Hopkins University Collaborating 
Centre for Research and Training in Vitamin A Deficiency; a 
United States Department of Agriculture Collaborating Centre 
for Nutrition Requirements, Bioavailability and Interaction. 
INMU staff and faculty have been recruited as advisers and 


consultants on many projects and programmes throughout the 
world. 
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B. OBJECTIVES 


INMU is guided by three main objectives: 


(a) To investigate existing food and nutrition problems, 
develop appropriate technologies and communication 
methods, and provide technical assistance and con- 


sultative services to national and international organiza- 
tions; 


(b) To train professionals interested in nutrition programmes 
and enable them to turn their knowledge and skills into 
concrete actions for food and nutrition promotion; 


(c) To serve as an information and services centre on food 
and nutrition for public, private, governmental and non- 
governmental organizations. 


C. APPROACH 


The Institute’s position is that nutrition problems stem not 
simply from biological and chemical processes but from a 
spectrum of other causative factors originating in the cultural 
beliefs of people, their social relationships and educational 
patterns, and in the economic, political and ideological 
environment of the communities in which they live. “The 
institute’s mission is, therefore, to stimulate an improved 
quality of life for the Thai people by helping to build 
organized, caring communities capable of changing their own 
nutrition and social development situations”. 


1. The “INMU approach” 


It could be argued that the success of INMU as an institution 
rests upon a consistent and imaginative advocacy and practice 
of a number of operational principles. These principles and 
the experience behind them is instructive. 
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(a) Advocacy of nutrition as an investment 
in the future 


Money spent on the improvement of the nutritional status of 
the people of a country, especially of the children, is not an 
“expense” but an “investment” and is basic to the future well- 
being of that country. Human resource development is the 
most important single element of the “developmental mix” and, 
within human resource development, health and nutrition js 
fundamental. 


Malnutrition, especially among children, has a serious and often 
irremedial impact on the mental and physical development of 
the adult population. INMU has urged that promoting good 
child health and nutrition in particular will have profound 
long-term benefits for Thailand not only in personal terms for 
the individual Thai but also in national economic and _ social 
returns. It is an unfortunate fact that many developing countries 
see malnutrition as a health or social welfare expense, allocating 
relatively few resources towards its correction. Thailand, to no 
small degree due to the steady advocacy of INMU, took a 
deferent view of the problem and saw nutrition as well as other 
health factors as fundamental to the development of the nation. 
Substantial resources were committed and there has been a 
remarkable improvement in the health, and especially the 
nutritional status, of the people. 


Informal meetings among concerned professionals in 1972, 
several years before the establishment of INMU, led to the 
development over time of a strategy for the systematic approach 
to policy makers, Programme planners and managers, and other 
concerned persons and that became the national food and 
nutrition policy now in effect. Indeed, INMU was one of the 
Outcomes of that effort to achieve consensus and action 
among policy makers and planners to accomplish three points: 
(a) improving the people’s nutrition status is a country’s 
investment, not an expense, and is fundamental to a country’s 
future development; (b) malnutrition is not a health problem, 
but the outcome of social disparity and fundamentally a social 
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problem; and (c) the problem must be addressed beyond the 
health sector since malnutrition considerations impinge on 
several sectors. This was, and is, a primary thrust in the 
advocacy programme of INMU. 


(b) Education, a first step 


In order to proceed with nationwide nutrition improvement it 
was necessary to develop a broad based understanding among 
the people and its leaders as to why nutrition is vital to the 
future of the country. A step too often given short shrift, 
education of everyone about the actual prevalence and severity 
of malnutrition, the social roots of malnutrition, the effects of 
malnutrition on persons and the work those persons are to do 
in society with the resulting costs in lost value, is an essential 
first step without which results will be partial. 


In the 1972-1977 period there was little public knowledge 
of modern nutrition as a vital factor in good health or of 
malnutrition as a serious social problem. Nutrition was not a 
required subject in medical schools and there was little or no 
interest in nutrition in the media. It was decided that a 
careful bottom-up advocacy programme was needed to lay the 
foundation for a broader future understanding among policy 
makers and those whom policy makers themselves must 
serve, the general public. The programme focused on building 
a “nutrition information society” particularly directed at malnu- 
trition as an outcome of social disparities. The programme 
pyramid ended by demonstrating to individual policy makers 
how the problem should be addressed within their own 
sectoral areas of responsibility. The advantage of this strategy 
was that by building an “informational environment” first and 
addressing specific concerns later, planners and policy makers 
more clearly understood and more readily accepted, the reasons 
for action to eliminate malnutrition through social pro- 
gramming. The Division of Communication and Behavioural 
Science at INMU was established in 1979 and played a key part 
in the development and execution of this advocacy strategy and 


programme. 
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(c) Nutrition as a separate question 


In many countries malnutrition is a treatable disease within a 
medical model. While it is true that malnutrition can lead to 
clinical conditions that can be treated by medical interventions, 
malnutrition is seen by INMU as essentially a preventable 
illness with social roots requiring personal and community 
behavioural changes. Nutrition is not only a health sector 
concern but one impacting on the entire continuum of social 
life and governance. 


“ — good nutrition is a result of a complex system of factors 
which often fall outside the health sector at least in terms of 
policy, planning and programming”. It was clearly necessary, 
for best effect, to set nutrition apart as a separate entity in 
national development to prevent it from falling through the 
cracks in the general competition for other urgently needed 
health funds. Thailand’s first national nutritional assessment 
was conducted in 1960 and showed a severe problem with 
protein-energy malnutrition especially among pregnant and 
lactating women, infants, and preschool children in poor urban 
and rural areas. Anemia was very prevalent in rural households 
- again especially among Pregnant and nursing women. 
Vitamin A, Thiamine and riboflavin deficiencies, iodine- 
deficiency goiter and urinary bladder stone disease was found 
in the Northern and Northeast regions of the country. The 
report stimulated a group of Thai scholars and researchers who 
had received training in the United States and Europe 
during the ’50s-’60s_ to point out the disparities between 
Thailand’s rapidly growing economy and a still large population 
living in poverty. Critical information concerning the magni- 
tudes and severity of the situation and information on the 
largely unappreciated cycle of malnutrition, disease and poverty 
was advocated by INMU, the Nutrition Association of 
Thailand, individual nutrition scientists and by the NGO 
community. Advocacy both to policy makers and through the 
general public led to the first national food and nutrition plan 
included as a separate stand alone item appearing in the 1977- 


1981 National Economic and Social Development Plan 
(NESDP). 
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(4) Teamwork with the community 


INMU’s human resources development work takes the question 
of nutrition to a more holistic stage in community develop- 
ment, one that is built “strongly on the belief that people are 
not the problem (but) hold the potential for solutions in their 
hands and minds (and) communities stand ready to contribute 


their experience, commitment, and energy and deserve mutual 
respect and honesty”. 


Following through on its community-people focused approach, 
the Institute embraces three principles: first, it responds to the 
needs of target groups using a participatory problem-solving 
process; secondly, at all phases of the project cycle from 
problem identification through implementation to the re- 
planning re-design stage, the Institute focuses on “community 
participation, mot community manipulation”; and _ thirdly, 
partnership building for sustainability using classic participatory 
approaches for intra-community, community-government and 
community-nongovernmental linkage. “Implementing successful 
nutrition communication programme is only half the battle. 
Their institutionalization within government and community 
structures is paramount if the knowledge gained from such 
interventions is to lead to long-term actions.” 


(ce) Seeking a well-defined priority target group 


Recognizing the impossibility of solving all malnutrition 
problems, INMU advocated the prioritization of target groups. 
As in many parts of the world this was the rural population 
comprising nearly 80 per cent of the Thai population, and 
within that population the infant and preschool child. 


Thailand, early in the planning stage, selected seven major 
nutrition related diseases requiring priority attention: protein- 
energy malnutrition (PEM); iron-deficiency anemia (IDA), 
iodine deficiency goiter (IDD), vitamin A deficiency (VAD), 
beri-beri from thiamine deficiency, angular stomatitis induced 
by riboflavin deficiency, and urinary bladder stone disease as a 
result of phosphorous deficiency. Four of these were further 
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identified for greater attention - also incidently the same four 
selected for global attention by the international community - 
PEM IDA IDD: and VAD» «OF these protein-energy malnu- 
trition was considered the most significant problem. Given the 
population size this was still too large a target group to manage 
with a new programme. The nutrition community along with 
the concerned policy makers elected to target infants and young 
children, pregnant and nursing women and _school-children. 
Because of their vulnerability, the magnitude of the problem 
and the serious consequences if not attended to, infants and 
preschool-aged children were given the highest priority of the 
entire target continuum. 


() Sustainability 


INMU sought to ensure the sustainability of its work by 
advocating for the institutionalization of nutrition concerns and 
Processes within government and the village community. 


(i) Government. In Thailand, nutrition work must be 
ultimately linked to the routine functioning of govern- 
ment. Programmes to eliminate malnutrition must fit 
into the existing infrastructure, its policies and work and 
particularly into the government budget and budgetary 
procedures. 


(ii) Community. Coming into full force during the 1987- 
1991 National Economic and Social Development Plan, 
INMU advocated for a “bottom up” participatory strategy 
making village communities themselves responsible for 
much of the nutrition programme, i.e. growth monitoring; 
village-based production and consumption of  supple- 
mentary foods in poverty-stricken districts; and food 
supplementation to severely malnourished preschool 


children. 


Several factors can influence this Process including “imple- 
menting successful demonstration Projects as examples for 
replication and advocacy, developing nutrition units and 
programmes that fit within existing policies and work/ activity 
schedules, and particularly ones where expenses are kept 
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at a minimum, building consensus to start and maintain 
the nutrition improvement process, integrating activities into 
existing procedures and norms, providing assistance that is 
equitable, and promoting benefits that are commonly seen by 
all participants from community to governmental levels”. 


Institutionalizing of nutrition within the governmental infra- 
structure started early with a nutrition unit established in 
the health sector in 1951. The unit was largely, however, 
responsible for research, analysis and the production of nutri- 
tion education materials and had little direct impact on the 
populations later selected for focused nutritional programming. 
However, when the Primary Health Care Programme became 
fully operational in the early 1980’s, nutrition was accepted 
as a primary health concern, malnutrition as a health care 
issue entered the basic government health structure across 
the country. The establishment of two types of volunteer 
health workers, the village health communicator (VHC) 
and village health volunteer (VHV), both reimbursed only 
by medical care for themselves and their families further 
extended the outreach of the health care service providing 
a network for subsequent work in the field. The INMU 
programme encouraging local village communities to under- 
take village-based supplementary food production was also very 
successful and in particular reached down to the root social 
causes of poverty. The experience has been that community 
participation has improved and more villagers have taken more 
active roles in solving nutritional problems within their own 
communities. The community is fully responsible for planning, 
managing and monitoring their own efforts with training and 
support from INMU and similar programmes. Since they are 
run with a minimum or no outside support, the Institute 
believes they are as close to full sustainability as possible and a 
significant step toward self-reliance. 


2. Project communication and behavioural science 


INMU’s Division of Communications and Behavioural Science’s 
mission is to stimulate and improve quality of life for the That 
people by “building organized, caring communities capable of 
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changing their own food and nutrition situations. Its goal Is to 
facilitate change in nutrition-related Practices and, in turn, 
nutrition and health status - using nutrition education and 
communication techniques to increase people’s demand for 
affordable and acceptable foods and health services, both of 
which are essential for improving the lives and livelihoods of 
vulnerable target groups. These groups include especially 
preschool and school-aged children, Pregnant and _ lactating 
mothers”. 


Over the current decade, the Division has undertaken a series 
of combined research and applied field programmes of both an 
educational and communications nature funded in partnership 
with the Royal Thai Government, international development 
agencies, NGOs and a number of private organizations. Among 
these are: 


e Communications for Behaviour Change: Radio vs. 
Video Van. A large scale project sponsored by Coca- 
Cola and Rotary International testing the comparative 
communication effectiveness of radio compared to video 
vans in changing the food and nutrition behaviours of 
rural Thai villagers. 


e Effectiveness of Wire Broadcasting in Nutrition and 
Health Education. In many rural Thai villages public 
address systems are used and are important for rapid 
dissemination of information throughout the community. 
The Division tested the effectiveness of the system for 
nutrition and health education among rural villagers in 
Northeast Thailand with support from the Mahidol 
University Research Fund. 


¢ Alternative Approaches to Supervision of Community 
Health Workers in Thailand. An operations research 
project to develop alternative approaches for supervising 
Volunteer Village Health Workers to improve their 
effectiveness and efficiency in performing health and 
nutrition duties, Support for the Project came from a 
grant from PRICOR (Primary Health Care Operations 
Research). 
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e Food Behaviour Modification and Promotion for Rural 
People in Lower Northeast Thailand. Part of a larger 
nationwide, consolidated food habits research and 
development programme supported by the Australian 
Government via the ASEAN Sub-Committee on Protein: 
Food Habits Research and Development, the project 
sought to use a combination of appropriate commu- 
nication media to promote desirable food habits and 
modify undesirable ones. The target groups were 
women of reproductive age, pregnant and_ lactation 
mothers. Project personnel developed a multimedia 
communications schedule entailing interpersonal commvu- 
nication programmes and mass media such as radio, village 
public address systems, billboards, posters, direct mail, 
pamphlets and video programmes. 


D. RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
1. Ongoing research 


Defined by its commitment to affirmative action and its 
mission, INMU’s research is concentrated on innovative food 
and nutrition developments. Research is conducted along 
biochemical, toxicological, microbiological and technological 
lines in food science, while nutrition research focuses on 
investigating physiological, community and human nutrition, 
nutritional epidemiology, health education and health commu- 
nication. 


INMU seeks a balance between its academic and applied 
work to develop a more holistic approach to nutrition and 
the improvement of health standards. Many of the Institute’s 
projects at any one time are interdisciplinary which allows for 
improved design and implementation of appropriate research 
projects and intervention programmes. 


Examples of some of INMU’s ongoing research projects 


include: 


e Vitamin A status in preschool children in southern 


Thailand; 
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e Improving school lunch programmes through nutrition 
education and integrated agriculture; 


e Iron supplementation during pregnancy and possible 
adverse effects on zinc status of mothers and infants in 


rural Thailand; 


e Relationship of malnutrition and work performance in 
adolescents; 
e Nutritive value and some toxic substances in commonly 


consumed fish; 


e Acceptance and tolerance of isolated soy protein products 
in pre-school children; 


e Weaning foods: improvement of dietary bulk density 
using germinated cereal and legumes; 


¢ Toxic heavy metal content in Thai fast foods obtained on 
Bangkok streets; 


e Daily dietary intake of toxic heavy metals in Northeast 
Thailand. 


2. Professional training 


INMU offers a series of graduate programmes for national and 
international Participants. Its national programme centres on a 
Master of Science in Nutrition and a Doctorate in Science 
(Nutrition) Programme. Internationally, the Institute provides 
training in the following: 


(4) International Master of Science Degree Programme 
in Applied Food and Nutrition for Development 


This programme offers two areas of concentration, the 


Applied Food Knowledge for Nutrition programme for students 
directed toward the nutritional aspects of food Processing and 
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participant’s home country; and the Community Nutrition 
programme designed for those who want to increase their 
knowledge and applied skills in the planning of appropriate 
community nutrition policies, plans and programmes in 


addition to their efficient implementation, management and 
evaluation. 


(b) Master of Community Nutrition (MCN) 


A one-year programme offered by the University of Queens- 
land, Australia, in collaboration with INMU, Khon Kaen 
University, Thailand, and the Universiti Kebangsaan, Malaysia. 
The programme is intended for professionals involved in 
formulating and implementing nutrition policy and_pro- 
grammes, and those who train other professionals to work in 
areas related to nutrition. The course is intended to produce 
nutritionists who can assess the nutrition situation in 
communities and who can formulate, implement and evaluate 
programmes to alleviate and prevent malnutrition. 


(c) Policy seminar for high-level policy makers or planners 


A six-day seminar designed around the interaction of 
participants with planners and policy makers who have been 
involved in Thailand’s food and nutrition policy and planning. 
Participants exchange experiences and views from their own 
countries. 


(d) Workshop seminar for high-level planners 


This workshop is a modified version of the above-mentioned 
policy seminar, under (c), focusing on action oriented 
programme implementation. Topics include: situation analysis, 
strategic and action planning, monitoring and evaluation. 
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(ce) Three-month training in community nutrition 
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A course designed for experienced personnel who are or will 
be holding positions as field supervisors in implementing 
nutrition programmes. The course offers first hand experience 
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in community diagnosis of food and nutrition problems 
through designing a study to actually collect field data, data 
analysis and processing, summarizing of data using simple 
Statistics, qualitative research methods, action plan recom- 
mendations and report writing. 


()  Needs-based training 


INMU organizes training programmes for organizations about 
to launch food and nutrition Projects and programmes. These 
are tailor-made training programmes and include a _ wide 
range of topics and activities from field trips to study 
community nutrition and nutrition communication and 
education first hand, to meetings with authorities and experts 
in relevant fields, to specific laboratory skills training in 
food science, and human nutrition. Both quantitative and 
qualitative methodologies are used depending upon Participant 
needs, 


E. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


Both the achievements and honours accruing to the Institute’s 
credit over the many years of its work for Thailand and the 
developing world would be difficult to number. A sampling 
of those given the Institute and to members of the staff will 
have to suffice: 


HONOURS 


e The Ramon Magsaysay Award for Community Leadership 
was awarded to INMU’s Founding Director, Prof Aree 
Valyasevi, for his work and leadership in food and 
nutrition in Thailand and the Region. 


¢ The Silver Medal of Excellence have been awarded to the 
Institute and its faculty by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations “in recognition of 
outstanding contributions — ”. 
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° The EV. McCollum Award to Prof Aree Valyasevi for 
his contribution in the field of nutrition, the first time the 
award was offered to an Asian scientist. 


e The Award in Nutrition from the University of Giessen, 
Germany, to Prof Aree Valyasevi. 


2 The Adelaide Ristori Award, Italy, in nutrition to Dr 
Sakorn Dhanamitta, the second Director of INMU, the 


first Asian women to receive this recognition. 


» The Queen Sirikit Ceres Medal to Dr Suttilak Smitasiri, 
Head of the Communications and Behavioural Sciences 
Division of INMU, for her outstanding work in Applied 
Food and Nutrition. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


e |INMU community-based HRD programme to eradicate 
protein energy malnutrition (PEM) led to incremental 
application at the community level and reorientation of 
government planning to virtually eliminate moderate and 
severe malnutrition and greatly reduce mild forms (from 
51 per cent in 1982 to 13 per cent at present) in 2.5 
million children. 


e The Institute’s Nong Hai project in the relatively poor 
Ubol province of Northeast Thailand provided Thailand 
with one of its first successful models for integrating 
nutrition improvement into community development 
using a people’s participation approach to problem 
identification and problem-solving. 


* INMU developed Thailand’s first community-based 
supplementary food production strategy where community 
members work together to produce foods to cure their 
malnourished children while simultaneously increasing 
family and community incomes. 
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e In vitamin A deficiency, an INMU project originally 
started in one district using innovative HRD and 
participatory nutrition communication approach, has 
grown ten-fold since 1989 to cover over one million 
people in ten districts in two provinces of Northeast 
Thailand. An extension of | this project now focuses 
on empowering village women as food, nutrition and 
community development activists to control and prevent 
the multiple micronutrient deficiencies of iron, iodine and 
vitamin A. 


In all these projects, the problem-identification and rectification 
Process began first, and most firmly, at the community level 
with the aim of helping community members to express their 
felt needs, linking them with those that may be unfelt, and 
then working with community groups to design and implement 
a holistic approach for problem resolution. Using its people’s 
Participation approach and close rapport with communities, 
INMU’s programmes are now expanding to other related 
nutrition, health and community development Initiatives, 
including child development, education and environment 
protection. 
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Country: Pakistan 
Name of the organization: - SARHAD Rural Support Corporation 
Address: House #109, Street 2-B 


Defense Officer’s Colony 
Khyber Road, Peshawar 
North-West Frontier Province, Pakistan 


Telephone: (92 0521) 273731/274540 

Fax: (92 0521) 276734 

E-mail: gen@srsc.psw.erum.com.pk 

Area of work: Training and institution-building for 


sustainable rural development 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


The Sarhad Rural Support Corporation (SRSC) was established 
in the North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan in November 
1989, as a private, non-government and non-profit organization 
with the objective of alleviating rural poverty at the grassroots 
through training and institution building for sustainable deve- 
lopment. SRSC’s Mission Statement commits the organization 
to “build the capacity of local communities through partici- 
patory community-based organizations for sustainable social and 
economic development, with a primary focus on the rural poor 
and disadvantaged”. Estimates place persons living in poverty 
in the North-West Frontier Province at approximately 33 per 
cent of the total population. 
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SRSC is currently operating in six districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province, i.e., Charsadda, Mansehra, Battagram, Kohat, 
Karak and Hangu with over 900 community-based organizations 
(COs) inclusive of 315 women’s organizations. The programme 
is managed in the field through three regional Programme 
Offices in Charsadda, Kohat and Mansehra. The clientele 
of the SRSC programme includes about 29,301 households. 
SRSC’s target is to eventually reach 165,209 households in 
approximately 8,000 villages of the 24 districts of the province. 


The Head Office of SRSC is located in Peshawar, capital of the 
North-West Frontier Province, a few miles from the Pakistan 
end of the historic Khyber Pass. The North-West Frontier 
Province, once the cradle of the Buddhist Gandhara civilization, 
is regarded as the western border of the subcontinent and has 
been a traditional trade route between the middle east and 
India. The Province borders war-torn Afghanistan and is 
populated by a predominantly Muslim people among whom the 
vast majority are Pathans, who constitute what is regarded as 
the largest tribal group in the world. The area is a melting 
post of different ethnic, linguistic and religious groups. 


SRSC is headed by a Chief Executive Officer at “the helm of 
atfairs” assisted by Section Chiefs who are specialists in their 
own fields, ie., Natural Resource Management, Productive 
Infrastructure Engineering, Credit and Enterprise Development, 
Planning, Monitoring, Evaluation and Research, Finance and 
Administration, Social Sectors and Gender and Human 
Resources Development. In the field. SRSG has La:ttwoaiee 
structure. The three Regional Programme Officers (RPOs) head 
the programme in the regions assisted by a team of Social 
Organizers (SOs) and technical experts in agriculture, livestock, 
engineering, human_resources development, monitoring and 
evaluation, health, finance and accounts and rural credit. The 
RPOs have the main responsibility for coordination of activities 
in the field, for administration and for the management of 


an integrated programme in the villages. SRSC recruits its 
senior staff from among Pakistani professionals of the highest 
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caliber. As of the end of March 1997, there were 189 persons 


on the staff of whom 97 were professionals and the rest in 
support services. 


The Government of Pakistan and the Netherlands Organization 
for International Development Corporation (Novib) ‘are the 
main donors of SRSC at the present time. The Asian Develop- 
ment Bank also funds a Barani Area Development Project and 
UNDP a programme for “Institutional Development at the 
Grassroots for Poverty Alleviation”. In addition to these, the 
International Fund for Agricultural Development provides 
funding for village support programmes in several districts and 
the World Bank has granted SRSC funding to establish 30 
community based girls primary schools in its project area. By 
size of operation, SRSC is the largest non-governmental 
organization in the North-West Frontier Province and in terms 
of its target population the second largest NGO in Pakistan. 


B. OBJECTIVES 


SRSC seeks to improve the standard of living of the rural poor 
by creating an enabling environment that will lead to the 
empowerment of the poor through the following: 


e Development of multi-purpose, broad-based local organi- 
zations, i.€., community organizations and women’s 
organizations. Separate groups for women are formed 
keeping in view strict socio-religious and cultural 
constraints prevailing in rural areas of the North-West 
Frontier Province. 


e Mobilization of local resources for socio-economic deve- 
lopment and reduced dependence on external resources 
and service systems. 


e Technical assistance and skills enhancement to improve 
delivery of services, increase agricultural productivity and 
improve participatory development planning. 


e Establishment of linkages between village organizations 
and development agencies. 
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The overall mission of SRSC is to “build the capacity of local 
communities through participatory community-based organiza- 
tions for sustainable social and economic development, with a 
primary focus on the rural poor and disadvantaged”. 


C. STRATEGY 


SRSC has drawn upon the experience of other successful 
participatory rural development programmes in Pakistan 
including the Aga Khan Rural Support Programme in the 
Northern Areas of Pakistan, and the Orangi Pilot Project in 
Karachi. Its close and fruitful association with donors and 
other developmental organizations has also allowed SRSC to 
build into it’s programmes experience gained in community 
development initiatives around the world. This partnership, for 
instance, with the Netherlands Organization for International 
Development Cooperation has allowed the Corporation to 
“reinvent” itself several times in the eight years since its 
founding. 


The SRSC strategy emphasizes participation of the marginalized 
rural community at all stages of the project cycle from problem 
identification and project design through to the re-planning 
loop bringing what is learned back into the process to 
inform and adjust directions and Management. SRSC believes 
in a people centred Participatory approach which focuses 
on motivating communities toward their self-empowerment 
through “social guidance” or “social leadership”, Through social 
leadership the potential of rural people, especially the poor, is 
harnessed to undertake and implement initiatives themselves for 
themselves. Experience has shown that rural people are quite 
able to undertake initiatives on their own behalf but need 
guidance to identify and execute such activities - at least until 
they learn the techniques of community development for 
themselves. 


SRSC lays out the prerequisites that are needed for social 
leadership to work: 
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e willingness of the community to help itself; 
e presence of idealists and activists within the community; 
e willingness of the community to help the poorest of the 


poor among them; 


e willingness to forge meaningful partnerships with SRSC 
based on fulfillment of obligations on both sides; 


e willingness of the community to build a self-reliant, self- 
managed and sustainable system of management at the 
village level. 


If a community meets these prerequisites, SRSC provides social 
guidance or leadership to: 


e assist rural communities to organize themselves for a 
selected purpose; 


e help determine the size of the interest group or savings 
programme; 
e find and train suitable community leadership from among 


the “idealists/activists” in the community; 


e help determine community priorities matching them to 
feasibility and cost effectiveness to accomplish the priority 
projects and activities; 


3 help access resources such as credit, grants, and services 
obtainable through government line agency. 


This is determined through in-depth dialogue between the 
regional team and the village which results in the preparation 
of the village micro-plan consisting of a detailed feasibility 
assessment of various activities, expected beneficiaries, resources 
requirements, training needs, implementation and maintenance 
arrangements, credit repayment schedules, etc. For the sake of 
democracy and transparency villagers express their needs and 
agreement in the form of resolutions passed during open general 


body meetings. 
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D. 


APPROACH 


SRSC can point to a number of factors contributing directly to 
its success in the difficult North-West Frontier Province of 
Pakistan. Certainly strong leadership and consistent staff excel- 
lence are important factors as well as a clear recognition of the 
need on the part of the Government of Pakistan and the rural 
communities themselves on the frontier, for quality community 
development. Three other factors may be mentioned: 


(a) 
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SRSC has demonstrated significant skills in learning from 
its own field experience and effectively changing its 
Programming and organization to reflect that experience. 
Behind what it calls, with humorous tongue in cheek, 
its “checkered history” SRSC_ has launched = major 
Programmes reflecting the prevailing “best practices”, 
completely redesigning programme and organization when 
experience suggested improved ways to accomplish the 
desired results. A good example of this willingness to 
“hear” criticism and to respond positively is SRSC’s 
major shift in the way it is handling gender sensitive 
Programmes. As a key element in SRSC’s strengthened 
engagement in gender programming, it recognized that 
until inequalities among its staff could be addressed, not 
much could happen in the field. SRSC instituted signifi- 
cant changes in its organizational structure, adding women 
workers to mid and higher “staff levels and launched a 
training programme for all members of the organization 
in gender issues. The separate Women in Development 
section at SRSC was eliminated in 1996 shifting respon- 
sibility for gender issues to each operational and 
management section and every staff member. This 
meant that the entire effort of SRSC was refocused to 
take account of gender needs as a primary programming 
mandate rather than the former Practice of simply 
“coordinating” with separate WID projects. The change 
placed programming for women on the same footing 
as that for men. Although still new, making every 
section responsible for analyzing gender needs within 
its area of speciality seems to have strengthened the 
entire SRSC programme in this vital direction. Among 
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the other shifts and changes reflecting SRSC’s willingness 
to respond to field experience and well founded advice 
from the international community has been the upgrading 
of the “social activist” to live in and work directly with 
the village, the increased promotion of rural credit 
through extended commercial facilities as well as an 
increased emphasis on group savings schemes, and the 
establishment of a separate Human Resources Develop- 
ment section in SRSC’s Peshawar HQ (in 1996) under an 
experienced Director. 


Another key to SRSC’s success in rural North-West 
Frontier Province is its entry point, squarely based as it 
is upon the development of grassroots organizations for 
both sustainability and outreach to the individual person 
and family. The need for community organization is 
especially critical in the North-West Frontier Province 
because of the general “institutional vacuum” prevailing 
there at the village level. For various cultural and 
historic reasons (except for the essentially judicial jirgas) 
institutions to manage natural resources, the productive 
infrastructure and village social and economic challenges 
and opportunities have not emerged. In all cases, SRSC 
rests its work on the development of community 
organizations and women’s organizations to channel 
external expertise and funding inputs, pool resources for 
collective planning and implementation of village level 
projects, and to provide forums for the exchange of 
information and skills. SRSC Chief Executive Officer, 
Feroz Shah, states, “While line agencies and community 
representatives have an important role to play in the 
development process, they are not substitutes for 
participatory village institutions. SRSC’s vision 1s to create 
self-sustaining village and supra-village institutions through 
building the capacities of the villagers themselves to the 
end that they can and will act positively on their own 
behalf”. The main principles of the SRSC programme 
are: organizing village communities through formation of 
community and village women’s organizations; building 
their technical and management skills and capacities 
through training programmes; creating a capital base for 
the rural poor through savings and credit programmes 
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suitable to their needs; and linking village organizations 
to existing government and non-government facilities 
and programmes. Part of the concept of promoting 
the poor to help themselves through capacity building 
and organization is SRSC’s “Withdrawal Strategy”. The 
“ultimate objective of SRSC is to build the capacity of 
COs and WOs to make them self-managing, self-financing 
and self-reliant institutions capable of managing their 
development agenda on a sustainable basis”. One of the 
intended outcomes of this strategy is to encourage the 
village organizations to form clusters at higher and higher 
levels, eventually federating into “apex institutions” at the 
district level as independent NGOs. Although this is yet 
to happen, indeed SRSC anticipates the emergency of apex 
institutions to replace themselves in some areas over the 
coming decade, it is argued that having independence 
and self-reliance as a clear goal helps to promote the 
same attitude among the communities engaged in the 
Programme. Again, Feroz Shah, “I would like to high- 
light our commitment to leaving behind, when SRSC 
withdraws, communities which are capable of managing 
their own affairs themselves whether that means being 
able to form bigger cluster organizations, link up with 
other donors, NGOs or the government, or from within 
galvanize financial “or other resources to implement 
projects. This is what we mean by sustainability, the 
building of capacity in communities to think for and 
undertake development initiatives themselves”. 


In promoting development of village organizations on 
behalf of the poor, SRSC has selected well tried 
Participatory techniques used worldwide. The principles 
and methodologies are those developed over time by, 
among others, Commilla in Bangladesh and the Aga 
Khan Rural Support Programme in northern Pakistan.  [t 
is certainly a key to SRSC’s continuing success that it 
follows these principles adopting them to their own 
Project environment. For instance, following this strategy 
assistance is given only when: (a) the village takes 
responsibility to form its own community or women’s 
organization (C/WO) and make collective use of man- 
power and its other resources for resolution of needs 
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issues; (b) C/WOs raise their own capital through mem- 
ber savings and collective business operations and be ready 
to use it for collective gain; (c) the C/WO takes responsi- 
bility to enhance the skills of its members and should also 
remunerate services rendered by village specialists who are 
trained to help the village in their major occupational and 
vocational pursuits; (d) the C/WO takes responsibility of 
identifying the urgent needs of the community and be 
able to prioritize those needs; (e) all C/WO members 
should participate in the planning of village development 
projects; and (f) the C/WO should assume responsibility 
to implement and manage the project(s), i.e, opera- 
tions and maintenance, bookkeeping, payment of wages, 
arrangement of equipment, etc. SRSC works with the 
village C/WO to obtain these commitments through a 
classic Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) process of 
dialogue and challenge from the initial contact to explain 
the participatory approach to solving village needs, 
through development of a village development plan, to a 
final joint assessment of the results of the project and 
suggestions for next steps. 


By project area, then, SRSC is engaged in a broad spectrum 
of development activities utilizing its flexible and responsive 
approach, a community focus and its attention to community 
development “best practices”. By programme area: 


1. Social organization 


All of SRSC’s programme activities are carried out through 
organized forums at the village level known as community 
organizations or women’s organizations. The objective of the 
CO and WO is the evolution of cohesive rural institutions at 
the village level so that effective community participation and 
decision making can take place throughout the development 
process. The ultimate objective is to create a sustaining network 
of functional village level organizations that will gradually 
increased cost sharing and decision making and build linkages 
with government and other development players independently 
of their association with SRSC. 
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As ‘of ‘March 1997 1,227"COs/WOs have been “formedin: the 
SRSC project area with a total membership of 39,488 and 
savings worth approximately Rs 15.8 million or US$ 500,000. 


2. Women’s programme 


The goal of the women’s programme is to bring village women 
into mainstream village development by improving their social 
and economic conditions and status. The approach and strategy 
given above for other SRSC programmes also applies to the 
women’s programme in the field in all respects. In addition, 
SRSC learning from an earlier approach - at the time the 
commonly accepted “best practice” around the world that 
sought to undertake women’s activities through a separate 
section and separate programmes — has reorganized itself to 
bring all sections of the Corporation to bear on women’s 
programmes in a joint coordinated effort. It was realized that 
there was a greater need than previously thought to concentrate 
on the “strategic implications of the women’s programme. 
Women’s development cannot concern itself solely with the 
provision of “development inputs” when issues of women’s 
access to essential resources and their control over these are 
predetermined by a society which does not afford equal 
Opportunity to women”. 


Each SRSC section, depending upon its field of speciality, is 
now responsible for designing and implementing its part of the 
women’s programme in coordination with all other sections. 
Although SRSC states. that it “still has a long way to go 
before rural women are empowered enough to become equal 
partners in the development process” it feels the response to 
this new, integrated approach has been positive and promises 
more solid and earlier results. As opposed to the older 
“separate but equal” theory of the earlier effort, women 
are assisted to be part of the “real world” of essentially 
male dominance and to successful find their place there. 
Programme staff have found that men have begun to better 
understand, appreciate and support an enlarged role for women 
- handling money, marketing family products, moving beyond 
the limits of the homestead — and women are feeling a gradual 
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opening of their world and a raising of their status as they 
learn and earn on behalf of their families and communities. 
While repeatedly cautioning against premature and unrealistic 
expectations, SRSC feels that through its programmes “women 
who are WO members are more aware of their issues and 
problems (and) they have increased access to services provided 
by SRSC and are active in providing solutions to their own 
problems. - its effect is fast spreading”. 


3. Productive investment 


The Productive Investment Programme (PI) is an investment in 
the community through the community organization (COs/ 
WOs) based on equity, productivity and sustainability. It is 
financial assistance given by SRSC to COs/WOs for priority 
projects to be undertaken by them for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. 


Productive Investment Programmes (PIs) have played a central 
and critical role in the development of villages throughout the 
SRSC project area. The PI process involves the entire CO/ 
WO in problem identification, programme design, and imple- 
mentation and offers an opportunity for the transference of 
essential organizational, managerial and financial skills needed 
for managing community projects. To ensure that the poorest 
communities can avail themselves of PI investments, SRSC sets 
no fixed limits to community contributions. At the present 
time communities contribute between 15 and 40 per cent of the 


total PI cost. 


As of March 1997, a total of 487 PIs worth approximately 
Rs 96 million have been granted of which 255 are now 
completed and 232 are still in the process of completion. SRSC 
estimates that these PIs will directly benefit 19,480 households 
in projects for water supply, lining of water courses, cane 
crushers, land leveling, water reservoirs, farm to market 
roads, diversion bunds, flood protection bunds, tube-wells, 
dairy development, causeways, afforestation, pit latrines and 


gypsum treatment, as well as others. 
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4. Credit and enterprise development 


The credit and enterprise development component of SRSC 
seeks to correct the traditional neglect of the rural poor by 
Institutional credit sources by providing them with easy access 
to credit. The programme facilitates generation of a local pool 
of savings for future utilization of CO/WO members. SRSC 
also offers training in enterprise management along with its 
loans to assure the best possible chance of success for village 
initiative. Both COs and WOs can use the credit provided for 
livestock, micro-enterprise and agriculture from three “credit 
windows”, i.e., short, medium and long term. The period for 
loan repayment ranges from four to twenty four months 
depending on the purpose of the credit. Collateral free loans 
of up to Rs 25,000 with 16 per cent service charge per annum 
are offered to individuals while loans exceeding that amount are 
issued at a service charge of 18 per cent per annum. A 2 per 
cent service charge on all loans is reimbursed to the 
community activists for their role in loan disbursements and 
recoveries. 


As of March 1997, loans worth Rs 30 million were disbursed 
among 6,148 beneficiaries. 


5. Social sectors and gender issues 


SRSC focuses, in its social sector programming, on the 
strengthening of institutional linkages between village COs/ 
WOs, with special emphasis on women’s organizations, and a 
broad spectrum of sovernment programmes. SRSC seeks: to 
develop innovational models of community Participation within 
social sectors and in this way, demonstrate to and assist 
government in, designing Programmes with strong community 
Participation components. The Corporation’s social sector 
activities include interventions in health education and family 
planning/reproductive health. 


SRSC’s health strategy has three components: (a) creating 
health awareness among rural communities; (b) training of 


female and male health workers; and (c) establishing 
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linkages with existing health services. Issues touching food 
security are a priority SRSC concern and along with gender 
programming are the responsibility of all Corporation sections 
with each section contributing according to its speciality. 
In family planning/reproductive health, SRSC links its WOs 
to the government Population Welfare Department by under- 
taking joint visits to WOs with PWD workers. As of March 
1997, a total of 269 female health workers and 22 men and 
women health motivators have been trained under this 
programme. 


In education, SRSC is establishing 11 adult literacy centres 
in its project area and with World Bank support will set 
up 30 community based girls primary schools throughout the 
North-West Frontier Province. 


SRSC’s basic commitment to gender issues has been described 
above. 


6. Human resources development and training 


SRSC provides extensive training in planning, management, 
monitoring and evaluation techniques to both its HQ and field 
personnel. All human resources development activities have 
recently been drawn together at SRSC under one experienced 
senior Director in the interest of greater efficiency. At the 
community level two types of training is given. Activists and 
office bearers of C/WO’s such as the Manager and President, 
are provided practical training in management and record 
keeping as well as other skills to improve their leadership 
capacities. Villagers are given technical training, identified by 
the C/WO’s in cooperation with SRSC’s field staff, to enhance 
the community’s on-site capacities to service their own needs, 
i.e., spraying, livestock and poultry vaccination, knowledge of 
improved varieties of livestock. In addition, this provides 
additional income sources within the community itself. 


A total of 394 men and 46 women activists have been trained 
under this programme by March 1997. 
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E. 


SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


SRSC’s Increasing focus on poverty alleviation in an exception- 
ally challenging environment, along with its ability to adapt 
its planning processes and field Management activities to 
lessons learned, has made it a significant player in the difficult 
northwest frontier area of Pakistan as well as a source of 
innovative and experimental developmental ideas everywhere. 
In statistical terms, as of March 1997: 
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1,227 COs/WOs have been formed in the SRSC regions 
with a total membership of 39,488 and Savings worth 
approximately Rs 15.8 million. 


a total of 487 Productive Investment Programmes (PIs), 
worth approximately Rs 96 million have been granted of 
which 255 are now completed and 232 still in the process 
of completion directly benefiting 19,480 households in 
projects for water supply, lining of water courses, cane 
crushers, land leveling, water reservoirs, farm to market 
roads, diversion bunds, flood protection bunds, tube-wells, 
dairy development, causeways, afforestation, pit latrines 
and purposes. 


loans worth Rs 30 million were disbursed among 6,148 
beneficiaries. 


269 female health workers and 22 men and women health 
motivators have been trained. 


11 adult literacy centres are in the process of being 
established in SRSC’s Project area. 


30 community-based girls primary schools are in the 
Process of being established. 


Gono Unnayan IV 
Prochesta, Bangladesh 


HONOURABLE MENTION BY THE JURY 


Country: Bangladesh 
Name of the organization: Gono Unnayan Prochesta (GUP) 
Address: 13B/10 B. Babar Road 


Block-B, Mohammadpur 
Dhaka-1207, Bangladesh 


Telephone: (880-2) 813216, (880-2) 324925 
Fax: (880-2) 9120041 
Area of work: Rural development; cooperatives 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


Gono Unnayan Prochesta (GUP), can be translated as 
“People’s Development Efforts” and reflects GUP’s commtt- 
ment to, and focus on, community self-help within the context 
of the larger development effort in Bangladesh and Southeast 
Asia. It was established shortly after the end of the Bangladesh 
War for Independence in 1971 by the present Executive 
Director and a group of close co-workers and associates in 
community development as a joint effort with Quaker Peace 
and Service (QPS), an arm of the international Quaker 
movement. 


GUP is a registered Bangladesh NGO headed by a Director 
CEO, and an Executive Committee elected by a General 
Council of 21 members, four Directors responsible for 
Training, Programmes, Women’s Development and Finance & 
Accounts afd a team of coordinators, supervisors, extension 
workers and motivators directly engaged in field operations in 
the programme area. Prochesta’s headquarters is located in 
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Dhaka, the capital, and this is supported in turn by four sub- 
centres located in the project areas. 


GUP receives grants in support of its programmes from 
Christian Aid U.K., the principal donor at this time, the 
Swiss Red Cross, and the World Food Programme and _ has 
had a close working partnership on various projects and 
programmes with a number of international donors among 
whom are CARE, ILO, Helen Keller International, ODA UK, 
UNICEF, The Asia foundation and Quaker organizations 
from the UK, USA, Canada and Australia. GUP also 
cooperates in a number of programmes and fora with a 
growing community of Bangladesh organizations both govern- 
mental and non-governmental, 1.e., the Ministry of Forest and 
the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRA), the 
Coalition of Environmental NGOs and the Fair Election 
Monitoring Alliance. 


GUP works in three central districts of Bangladesh - 
Madaripur, Shariatpur, and Gopalgong - and in Chittagong on 
the southeast coast of the country facing the Bay of Bengal. Its 
development programmes cover or have covered a cumulative 
population of over a million persons in these four districts plus 
a considerably larger number who have been served on an 
emergency basis during periods of cyclonic flooding to which 
Bangladesh is periodically subject. 


GUP has a formal policy that requires inclusion of women 
partners and beneficiaries preferentially in its programmes. It is 
fully gender responsive in its own staffing and gender sensitive 
in its programme management processes and procedures. 


B. Objectives 


GUP has been inspired by a single basic philosophy from it’s 
inception, a belief in the intrinsic value of each individual. 
GUP also recognizes that no person lives in isolation from the 
rest of his or her community, hence the development of the 
individual person js intimately bound up with that of the 
community, 
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GUP’s 25 years of experience in development has confirmed it 
in it’s belief that change and growth takes place only when the 
people concerned can see the fruits of their labour and when 
they perceive for themselves that permanent changes for the 
better take place only as a result of their own efforts. 
“Fundamental to this belief is the fact that this process is 


never-ending and that it permeates every aspect of human life 
and development”. 


With the basic premise that the power of the individual to 
bring about changes in his or her life is an absolute sine qua 
non for permanent change for the good GUP seeks to facilitate 
the process by: 


(a) Enabling people to identify problems for themselves, the 
solutions to which can be found by themselves with 
systematic but essentially minor outside help; 


(b) Empowering the powerless through consensus building to 
increase the individual persons’s strength and decision 
making power, and his or her capacity to act and to build; 


(c) Stimulating cooperative efforts to mobilize resources and 
capital in the community for the promotion of self-reliant 
people’s organizations and institutions; 


(d) Promoting human rights, education, social justice, ecologi- 
cal balance, and harmony and peace in the community 
by overcoming exploitation, gender discrimination, po- 
verty, ill-health, illiteracy, unemployment and all forms of 
injustices through systematic non-violent action; 


(ec) Complementing effective national efforts in assisting the 
development of disadvantaged groups and in introducing 
innovative people’s development which may eventually 
inspire other organizations. 


C. APPROACH 


“The GUP approach” is to translate its objectives into actions 
which will have a transforming effect on the lives of the 
people. To do so it promotes the initiative of the people with a 
systematic and integrated approach to empowering the rural 
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poor. The organic nature of GUP’s early growth from an 
emergency relief programme to national NGO committed to 
sustainable development among the poor is captured in the 
words of one of its first workers, “We began working on 
smallpox and malnutrition, then it expanded to a malnutrition 
and mother-child clinic, and then housing, then to housing 
cooperatives, then to marketing cooperatives and adult literacy, 
then to hand pumps for drinking, and eventually to legal aid, 
spreading our resources slowly but as far as our volunteer force 
could allow”. 


The emergency relief and rehabilitation programme undertaken 
at the end of the Bangladesh War for Independence ended in 
August, 1973. The shift from a Quaker emergency relief 
Programme to a Bangladesh non-governmental agency was 
“difficult”. In Founder-Director Ataur Rahman’s words, “We 
had a great degree of determination. Shifting from relief to 
development work — not an easy task by any means. It turned 
out to be a real challenge. The people whom we (tried) to 
serve — they started to misunderstand us. The Quakers said to 
us if you do the work we shall supply the funds, it will be 
your organization. GUP was set up. The name itself tells 
what we want to do! Many ups and downs have occurred in 
the last twenty years. You can now see for yourself what we 
have achieved and what more needs to be done. We are, for 
instance planning to undertake a Programme in Chittagong -. 
We can take pride in our achievement. We have broken the 
misconception that Bangladeshis, left to themselves, cannot do a 
job. We have done our job well! (and) Today thirty six 
per cent of GUP’s total budgeted expenditure is met out of 
our own resources through our own contributions”. 


1. Participatory development 


Prochesta has, since its establishment in the early 1970s, 
pursued an energetic and systematic course to evolve an alter- 
native development model. Mainstream official development 
everywhere has tended, in GUP’s view, to be a top down, 
centralized, male dominated, economic growth oriented and 
environmentally insensitive approach that actually offers very 
little to the hardcore poor and especially poor women of the 
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country. Alternatively, GUP has developed a strategy and 
process that draws the poor into effective participation on their 
own behalf, leads to greater gender equality, social justice, 
growth with equity, sustainable growth and environmental 
protection and regeneration. Over its 27 years, GUP has been 
successful in developing strategies and workable programmes 
that respond to the key concerns of its alternative model. It 
has been a pioneer in conceptualizing ways and means of 
working among the poor which has included new approaches 
to participatory training, education and planning, sustainable 
participatory management of public and common property 
resources such as forest land, open water bodies and irrigation 
water, many innovative employment and income generating 
activities, savings and credit schemes. Prochesta makes the 
point that project implementation has grown to meet the needs 
placed on it. Earlier - and current - emergency operations 
tend to be single-dimensional while sustainable development is 
in all cases multi-dimensional. Initially engaged in food and 
medicine distribution, tube well construction, the provision of 
shelter, etc., GUP felt its way through the demands of a 
participatory approach to village development. As indicated in 
Director Rahman’s remarks (quoted above) touching the 
challenges met in the transition to a national NGO, it was the 
change from an aid dispensing organization to one requiring 
that the people themselves organize and find most of their own 
resources that required the rethinking of accepted assumptions. 
Awareness building through discussion of purposes and 
intentions is central to the GUP approach. “In its awareness 
building effort GUP started with organizing the poor, disadvan- 
taged and landless people on the basis of the principle of 
cooperation. Side by side with awareness building emphasis 
was given to adult functional education, literacy, motivation 
and credit programmes for cooperative members”. 


2. The Samity, GUP’s key to organizing the poor 


Prochesta was the first non-governmental organization in 
Bangladesh to build associations of the poor as a core poverty 
alleviation strategy. These groups (Samities), averaging 15 
members each, have been formed among landless and marginal 
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farmers and women in rural areas and subsequently among 
other target groups. The strategy of forming Samities, or 
associations for self help, has proven itself as perhaps the most 
effective single approach to poverty alleviation now being used. 
The Samity membership, together and in a cooperative dialogue 
among themselves, undertake economic and social actions, 
receive support from NGOs and government, and perhaps most 
importantly, carry out a process that reduces dependency on 
what can be exploitative relationships to resources holders 
and authority and builds their independence and self-reliance. 
GUP makes an important point in its work with the Samity 
(and the Unions of Samities that join one group with others to 
achieve an advantage of scale) that it does not seek “self. 
sufficiency” but “self-reliance”. “Self-sufficiency” is an unlikely 
economic condition for most rural communities anytime in the 
near future given the challenges of Bangladesh weather and the 
social and economic environment but perhaps more to the 
point “self-sufficiency” as a concept may go against the very 
idea of human relatedness toward a common good. “Self- 
reliance” on the other hand encourages the poor to join with 
the’ poor out of a sense of strength and confidence while 
“self-sufficiency” may encourage isolation and a mistaken idea of 
“going it alone”. A primary task of the Samity movement is to 
bridge the gap between the marginalized poor and society and 
to develop a sense of self confidence against alienation so that 
each man and women can — and will dare to - take the 
imitiative to transform his or her life situation for the better. 
Having tried various participatory models GUP has adopted the 
following: 


(a) area selection; 
(b) survey to identify target group; 


(c) general informational and motivational meetings with 
interested persons and initiation of adult education; 


(d) motivational meetings with the target group(s); 


(ce) training on different aspects of cooperatives; 


(f) training for skills enhancement; 
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(g) training in the practice of regular savings; 
(h) regular participation by all concerned in meetings; 


(i) organizational (drafting by-laws, procedures, etc.) with 
participation of all concerned; 


()) undertaking of income generation projects; 


(k) linking savings and credit scheme(s) with productive 
activities; 


(1) | development of leadership and supportive participation of 
all concerned. 


3. Prochesta, a culture of analysis 


Most non-governmental organizations now expend a const- 
derable amount of attention and resources in the analysis of 
problems from which projects are developed, in the ongoing 
monitoring and evaluation of the implementation of the 
resulting projects and in a running analysis of what the 
organization intends and its success or failure in getting there. 
Observers of GUP’s work over the years, however, are con- 
sistent in their views that it has made analysis a key 
element, indeed, it has established a “culture of analysis” within 
the organization. This systematic and unrelenting dialogue on 
substantive issues within Prochesta itself, between GUP workers 
and the communities they serve, and the promotion of 
dialogue among Samities, institutions and communities under 
development, has allowed GUP to invent and then again 
reinvent itself to meet new situations and find new wunder- 
standing to old issues. In this regard, for instance, it 1s 
instructive to note that considerable attention has been given to 
the question of how a Founder-Director who has been a steady 
helmsman for an organization for over 20 years, and serves 
with senior colleagues many of whom were founder colleagues 
with him in the early 1970’s, can encourage the growth of new 
leadership to assure the continuing growth of GUP. To date, 
part of the answer to this vital question that faces all non- 
government organizations sooner or later has been an active 
programme of decentralization of decision-making shifting 
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authority down the line to the worker(s) closest to the point 
of the action. Insisting on the term “team” rather than “stalt”, 
Director Rahman has systematically “flattened” the organiza- 
tional power structure assiduously cultivating his workers, 
involving them in planning, administration and communication 
as well as the vital task of interaction with donors. 


4. GUP’s programmes 
(4) Shanti Kendra (Peace Centre) 


Shanti Kendra, is a non-violent peace initiative for the 
promotion of peace and development. Its vision is to “Promote 
thought and actions for Peace at personal, family, community, 
national and international levels by creating conditions for the 
growth of human potential to its fullest extent”. Its mission: 


(:) To promote tolerance, mutual trust, respect, fellow feeling 
and understanding in the community; 


(1) To help inculcate human, cultural values and dignity of 
labour in individual and community life; 


(it) To initiate and assist actions for the establishment of a 
just and equitable social and economic order; 


(iv) To work for universal brotherhood and_ international 
understanding; 


(v) To build public opinion at every level in favour of 
peace and total disarmament by the abolition of military 
services. 


Shanti Kendra, founded in 1986, has won creditability for its 
work in its own right both within Bangladesh and _inter- 
nationally. The Centre offers research and training facilities to 
national and international peace workers and also has developed 
an approach to community and family mediation and 
conciliation. Its joining of native Bengali and international 
Quaker ideals makes Shanti Kendra and its programmes a 
potentially vital player in Bangladesh and in the South Asjan 
community as a whole. 
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Shanti Kendra is located in the heart of a rural community, 
Khalia, 250 k.m. southwest of Dhaka. The Centre, set in 
beautiful gardens, is equipped with a library, residential 
accommodations and training facilities as well as demonstration 
fish ponds and a dairy. Its programme is broad and varied 
with volunteer placement for participants from Bangladesh and 
abroad wishing to serve in community projects. Its reputation 
is as a “breeding ground of volunteerism” and can receive 
volunteers for work and study for as long as 2 years. The 
Centre also operates work and study camps organized in local 
communities as well as elsewhere in the country on a multi- 
racial, multi-religious, multi-ethnic basis. It undertakes case 
studies and action research on issues of injustice and violence 
and offers training, seminars and workshops to both govern- 
mental and non-government organizations. Training in, and 
direct help through, mediation is offered on community, 
personal and family issues (the later including divorce, 
maintenance, dowry, and related problems related to rural 
Bangladesh). The Centre produces a number of regular 
publications of case studies and news related to peace and 
development issues and maintains an active Networking 
programme connecting its programmes and activities with those 
of likeminded local, national, and international organizations. 
Over 20,000 teachers, NGO activists, youths, Samity members 
and others engaged in peace issues have taken part in one or 
another of these courses and programmes. 


(b) Agriculture and ecology 


Started in 1973, this GUP programme seeks to make agriculture 
a year around activity in single crop farming areas with 
the aim of reducing rural poverty and malnutrition. Appro- 
ximately 143,400 persons (cumulative) are involved in a number 
of major activities including afforestation; organic farming and 
producer cooperatives; soybean, groundnut, wheat and 
sugarcane cultivation; and innovative agriculture practices such 
as flower production and marketing and a pilot project for 
the production of asparagus and passion fruit for sale in Dhaka 
and other urban areas. As farmers learn to use the new 
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techniques GUP drops back progressively to a friendly advisory 
role. As a result of this partnership many farmers have 
initiated nurseries on a commercial basis and these are now 
being replicated in every corner of the GUP project area. 


(c) Adarshagram (model village) project 


A joint project undertaken in 1993 with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Land, the Adarshagram (Model Village) Project 
covers four small villages with a population of 450 persons. 
The main purpose of this experimental Project is to explore 
ways and means of rehabilitating homeless people and return- 
ing them to the social and economic mainstream. GUP uses 
an integrated series of activities directed toward improving the 
standard of literacy of the participants, health education, 
homestead nursery culture, pisciculture and savings and credit 
and general community awareness of the needs of all members 
of the community. 


(d) Cooperatives 


The GUP cooperatives programme started in 1974. Providing 
a4 programme coverage of 11,368 persons, the programme 
focuses on organizing landless, destitute and marginalized men 
and women and assist them to form their own self-help 
organizations. There are three main activities: first, a 
Peoprammeé. tO:\paise the comsciousness , of. illiterate and 
vulnerable persons through functional education and skills 
training; secondly, a Programme to help these marginalized 
persons to organize themselves into small interest groups called 
Samities (15 to 25 persons) to take joint loans and start 
enterprises. Once formed at that level to further organize into 
larger Federations of Samities strengthening their Capacity to 
undertake joint venture economic activities and offer more 
substantial welfare services for their members. Up to the 
Present time GUP has sponsored and otherwise assisted 767 
Samities to get started with a total membership of over 11,368 
(8,289 of whom are female) and 9 union-like federations of 
Samities. Thirdly, GUP offers a series of schemes to develop 
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savings and loans facilities within the Samities and Federations 
and engaging them in income generating initiatives. The GUP 
experience in this type of organizational development has been 
that direct management inputs and financial inputs from the 
outside decline as the members of the Samities and Federations 
gain experience running their own affairs. 


(e) Emergency services 


GUP has, from its establishment, served the victims of the 
emergencies brought on by the cycle of cyclone and flood to 
which Bangladesh is subject laying as it does in the northern 
reaches of the Bay of Bengal. The organization estimates a 
cumulative 600,000 persons who have received direct assistance 
from GUP and its staff. Any of GUP’s approximately 600 
trained staff and associates in the project area can be called for 
emergency service. They normally report for duty within 12 
to 24 hours and are prepared go to any part of Bangladesh to 
render any type of assistance required of them. 


() Jono Shasthya Seba Programme, JSSP 
(Community Health Care Programme) 


An innovational programme focused on raising consciousness 
on health related issues and improving the health status of 
special target populations and the community in general. 
Women and children are a priority in JSSP. Activities include 
health education; outdoor clinics; a Satellite Clinic for antenatal 
and postnatal care; TB control; eye care camps; nutrition 
surveillance; a Child Health Centre with 30 beds for child 
patients and their accompanying mothers; and a programme to 
promote herbal health care as an inexpensive alternative to 
other medical services. The Motka Paikhana or “toilet made 
from a clay pot” was one useful and innovational article of 
appropriate technology developed by the JSSP programme by 
a Samity member. It is now widely accepted by villagers in 
rural Bangladesh because of its low cost and easy availability of 


local materials. 
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(g) Education 


Begun in 1974 and now having covered a cumulative population 
of over 125,000 persons, the education programme provides 
functional education to adults and primary education to ado- 
lescents and children through a series of programme activities: 


* adult functional education; 
¢ primary education to the adolescent and children; 


e materials development for continuing education for new 
learners; 


¢ training of teachers (TOT); 


¢ development of books and other materials for continuing 
education. 


The GUP approach emphasizes follow up education for 
neo-learners publishing “Sahay Patha” or easy reading materials 
as an essential part of their continuing education. 


(b) Fisheries and livestock 


Begun in 1988 and now with a cumulative participant base of 
over 10,000 persons, this programme provides knowledge and 
skills for poultry keeping, fish cultivation and goat rearing to 
Samity members (and Federations) and pond owners to provide 
marketable products and also to raise the nutritional status of 
the community. Project activities include: 250 excavated fish 
ponds and an aquaculture Programme to match; fingerlings 
production; training for poultry keeping and goat rearing; and 
insemination services and training for better cattle breeding. 


(i) Planning, research, evaluation, monitoring 
and publication 


GUP feels this has been the “weakest part” of its programme, 
perhaps because from its inception it has pursued a hands-on 


approach to rural development. A great deal of research has 
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been conducted but not enough of it has been published, a 
situation the Executive Committee is now improving. GUP 
does conduct case studies and action research on many issues 
related to rural development and peace and has an impressive 
library of impact studies and evaluations that are available to 
qualified researchers and colleague agencies. 


(ij) Women and children development programme 


The programme focuses on the empowerment of women 
through skills development and the raising of awareness of the 
rights of women and children. The programme was started in 
1978 and has provided training to almost 90,000 women in a 
broad slate of activities including: awareness building on the 
rights of the women and the child; handicrafts and batik 
making, tie and dye and block printing technology; food 
processing and baking; gender relations and development; 
employment of women in _ non-traditional activities; and 
seminars and workshops on a number of current women’s 
issues. | The income generating training offered by GUP 1s 
connected to production and marketing skills training to assure 
that the training imparted will be best used by the participants 
in actually earning much needed income. 


5. Complementary programmes 


GUP has three programmes to complement the rest of its 
activities. These are: 


(4) The engineering cell 


The main purpose of the engineering cell is to assist the people 
of the GUP project area through the transierence of technical 
knowledge and skills. The cell achieves this through a widely 
varied programme including: training people to make sanitary 
toilets, use improved building materials and install tubewells 
and pumps; general farm use and maintenance of multi-purpose 
diesel engines; skills training related to employment generation 
for women (in one such course 144 village women learned to 
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operate a diesel engine and mill on their own to crush 
sugarcane); non-traditional activities for women; and technical 
skills workshops for adolescents. In Operation since 1988 the 
cell has its own engineering facilities and workshop to 
test appropriate technology applications and provide a site for 
hand-on training and demonstration. 


(b) Legal aid 


The legal aid programme was initiated in 1982 and serves as a 
neutral party offering its good offices for the arbitration of 
disputes. However, if this should Prove inadequate, with 
consent of the parties involved, the case js referred to an 
organization named the Madaripur Legal Aid Association for 


further handling. 


(c) The credit cell 


The credit cell became actively engaged in the GUP income 
generation programme in 1988. At present, Prochesta has a 
revolving credit programme of over Tk 1 crore. The number 
of beneficiaries under the credit programme is a cumulative: 


(1) 4,806 association members have received credit for small 
business and agricultural ventures; 


(i) 2,617 association members have received credit for fish 
cultivation in 139 ponds; 


(1) 362 houses have been constructed for 362 association 
members. 


D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


Born out of the crucible of war, Gono Unnayan Prochesta, or 
People’s Development Efforts, has developed into one of the 
best known NGOs in Southeast Asia providing a growing slate 
of development services to both rural Bangladesh and the 
development community in general. GUP offers a classic, 
Participatory approach to its work and has a proven record of 
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innovation with rural communities. Its peace initiatives 
through Shanti Kendra are known wherever non-violence is 
valued and have had a direct and practical impact for the good 
on individuals, families and communities in its work in 
mediation and reconciliation. GUP believes there is a direct 
connection between how people live, their lives and their 
prospects for development. “Poverty promotes discord. In an 
atmosphere of scarcity, illness and anxiety, strife between 


people is likely”. 
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Women’s Bank, V 
Sri Lanka 


Country: Sri Lanka 

Name of the organization: | Women’s Bank (Colombo District Women’s 
Thrift and Credit Cooperatives Society, Ltd.) 

Address: Community Resource Centre (CRC) 
151/13, E-zone, Seevali Pura Borella 
Colombo 08, Sri Lanka 


Telephone: (94-1) 696742, 681355 
Fax: (94-1) 681355 
Area of work: Savings and credit union 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


1. Organizational profile 


The Women’s Bank is a community-based credit and savings 
programme owned and operated by poor women in Sri Lanka. 
As its formal, registered name “Colombo District Women’s 
Thrift and ‘Credit Cooperative Society, Ltd.”, suggests, it is a 
thrift and credit society and not a bank. “Women’s Bank” is, 
in fact, a nickname developed among its members in reference 
to the financial services that it offers to its members. The 
organizational structure of the Women’s Bank, however, is far 
from that of a bank. One important distinguishing feature of 
the Women’s Bank is that it is a completely non-hierarchical 
federation of solidarity groups. 


Women’s Bank developed from a pilot project initiated by the 
National Housing Authority of the Government in 1989. This 
scheme, initially known as Women’s Mutual Help Groups, 
provided a mechanism for savings and credit services for poor 
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women. It began as a small pilot project involving about 
50 women in five low-income communities. After this pilot 
phase, a small group of community workers, Praja Sahayaka 
Sewaya (PSS), decided to follow-up the programme by 
establishing a financial services institution for poor women. 
The members of PSS are, themselves, poor slum dwellers who 
act as “community agents” to assist low-income communities in 
various self-help activities such as housing programmes. To 
date, PSS has served as the Parent organization of the 
Women’s Bank by providing support through various related 
community-based activities ranging from housing cooperatives 
to local newspaper production as well as advisory and training 
services as requested by Women’s Bank members. The 
Colombo District Women’s Thrift and Credit Cooperative 
Society, Ltd., otherwise known as the Women’s Bank, was 
registered in December 1991 as a savings and credit scheme 
exclusively designed for poor women to help themselves. In 
1992, primary bank branches were established in and around 
Colombo. 


The savings and credit scheme of Women’s Bank is 
primarily based on the model developed by the Thrift and 
Credit Cooperative Society (TCCS) which has a 70-year history 
of working with communities throughout Sri Lanka. TCCS 
Provides savings and credit services through the formation of 
neighbourhood groups. The smallest unit of operation is a 
solidarity group of 10-15 members who pool their savings and 
undertake joint lability for a loan to any of its members. The 
loan is financed by the savings of the members, and the 
members own the TCCS through purchasing shares. The 
TCCS programme, itself, is a self-help movement which does 
not depend on external funding to provide financial services to 
its members. As discussed in the following sections, the 
Women’s Bank has added several features to the TCCS in order 
to better meet the needs of poor women. 


2. Goals and philosophy 
The immediate objective of the Women’s Bank is to provide 
savings and credit opportunities to low-income women as 


the starting point to the long term development of their 
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families and their communities. The organization is strictly 
self-help in the sense that it requires little external 
financial or management support. The savings of members 
(and even non-members, to a certain extent) are the exclusive 
source of funds for Bank activities; furthermore, branch level 
Operations are managed by committee members (President, 
Treasurer, Secretary, internal auditor, etc.) who are elected 
from among the solidarity groups of that branch. Some of 
the committee members receive remuneration from branch 
members for the services that they provide. Such remunera- 
tion, however, is voluntarily determined by the members of 
each branch. 


The typical branch consists of at least 10 solidarity groups, 
which are the smallest unit of operation and consists of 10 
to 15 women who live in the neighbourhood. While the 
members of the solidarity group know each other as 
neighbours even before the formation of the group, formal 
weekly meetings and other solidarity group activities provide 
opportunities for the women to get to know each other on 
a deeper level through discussions about mutual domestic 
problems and through cooperation in finding solutions. For 
the majority of the members, this was the first time in their 
lives in which they were able to participate in a forum which 
allowed them to discuss their problems freely with other poor 
women. This, in itself, is one of the major objectives of the 
Women’s Bank. 


As mentioned earlier, one of the intentions of the founding 
members of the Women’s Bank (the members of PSS) was to 
create a mechanism for providing savings and credit services for 
poor women without creating the hierarchical structure of a 
“bank”. In order to meet this objective, the Women’s Bank 1s 
organized as a federation of self-help solidarity groups without 
any formal hierarchical structure or clear division between 
service (credit) providers, ie. bank officers, and indigent 
beneficiaries. At the Women’s Bank, everyone is a member of 
a solidarity group, and everyone takes part in the management 
and decision making for their own group. Furthermore, 
everyone is a beneficiary of the funds made available from 
the members’ pooled savings. The institution 1s literally 
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“owned” by the members through the purchasing of shares; 
shareholders also receive an annual. The Management is 
completely decentralized, and each primary branch functions 
as an independent unit. The only “central” entity that helps 
maintain the federation of primary branches is the support 
group, KSS (Kantha Sahayaka Sewaya), which consists of the 
leaders of the primary branches, including the President, Vice 
President, Treasurer, Secretary and the internal auditor at the 
branch level. The members of KSS regularly meet to discuss 
the problems of the primary branches and to provide 
technical support for new solidarity groups that join the 
Women’s Bank. This technical support consists of training in 
accounting, the group formation Process, and other advice on 
problem-solving measures. As mentioned before, all KSS 
members are from low-income communities themselves and, 
thus, are able to serve in leadership roles without creating a gap 
between the leaders and the rest of the group members. This 
principle is even observed by Mr Gamage, the head of the 
Community Resource Centre (CRC), which is the umbrella 
organization of PSS, Women’s Bank and other PSS-initiated 
Programmes. Mr Gamage is one of the founding members of 
PSS who established the Women’s Bank, and he continues 
to provide the venue for KSS members’ monthly meetings and 
to offer advice upon their request. However, Mr Gamage 
recognizes that his role and that of other PSS members are 
strictly limited to an advisory function and the facilitation of 
training activities as requested by the branch members. Al] 
important management decisions are made by the members 
themselves. 


3. Achievements and impact 


As of 1997, the Women’s Bank has over 15,000 members in 60 
primary bank branches spread over 13 districts around the 
island. These numbers have almost doubled every year during 
the 7 years of operation of the Women’s Bank. Concurrently, 
its members have saved about Rs 70 million (about US$ 1.4 
million) in total, and the loan recovery rate at every branch is 
close to 100 per cent. 
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While the size of the programme has not yet reached the level 
of _some of the other major micro-credit programmes in the 
neighbouring countries of Asia, the pace and mechanism of 
self-expansion 1s noteworthy. Indeed, “self-expansion” is the 
key term in explaining the scaling-up process of the Women’s 
Bank. The Women’s Bank has expanded through the voluntary 
participation of new groups which are typically from the 
neighboring communities of existing bank branches; these new 
members have usually heard about the activities of the 
Women’s Bank and subsequently became interested in joining 
the programme. No advertisement, persuasion, nor other forms 
of social mobilization activities were undertaken by the PSS to 
reach today’s membership enrolment. Furthermore, as essential 
technical assistance and training activities are provided by the 
experienced members of existing branches, the task of PSS has 
so far not dramatically increased as a result of the programme’s 
expansion. For this reason, as of 1997, PSS does not have 
even a single full time staff member who works exclusively to 
support the Women’s Bank. Currently, PSS is reviewing the 
necessity of strengthening the training activities for the Bank 
members, which might require strengthening the service staff. 
However, the present programme expansion without any 
increase in the number of paid programme staff is, by itself, a 
noteworthy achievement, since one of the most common 
problems of micro-credit programmes is their high delivery 
costs as driven by the high number of staff per unit amount of 
credit. 


In some of the more well-known poverty-focused micro-credit 
programmes in Asia, hundreds and thousands of field officers 
are employed to ensure credit accessibility and high repayment 
rates; the results are very high delivery costs. It 1s frequently 
the case that micro-credit programmes require either subsidized 
funds or other types of external funding to off-set this high 
cost. In the long run, such dependency on external funds 
threatens the financial sustainability of the programme as a 
whole. With the decentralized management, operations, and 
service delivery provided by the members themselves, this 
delivery-cost problem is non-existent at the Women’s Bank in 


spite of programme expansion. 
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In terms of the income effect of the Women’s Bank 
programme, the members have clearly experienced a positive 
impact, even though it has not yet been proven through a 
formal examination of members’ incomes. In interviews with 
the branch members of a community, the women could point 
Out quite a few examples of business expansion - small restau- 
rants and grocery shops have expanded and moved to main 
streets, former drivers of tricycles have purchased their own 
vehicles, etc. Furthermore, the fact that the Women’s Bank 
has expanded by word of mouth from one neighbourhood 
group to another is further proof of the positive effect on 
members’ incomes. In addition to its economic contribution, 
the formation of a neighbourhood discussion forum by the 
Women’s Bank is, itself, appreciated by the members. Through 
the weekly meetings, the women can resolve a number of 
personal, household, and community level problems. An 
additional benefit that the Women’s Bank has brought to 
many communities is a reduction of conflict within the 
communities. The existence of an active women’s forum in the 
neighbourhood seems to reduce fighting even among the men 
in the community. 


B. APPROACH 
1. Self-targeting mechanism 


As previously noted, the Women’s Bank is specially designed to 
cater to the needs of poor women. In fact, its programme is 
designed in such a way that it only attracts the intended target 
population, namely poor women. First and foremost, the basic 
design of the credit scheme js based on collateral-free, collective 
responsibility, and the formalities of cumbersome paperwork, 
market research, and business feasibility studies, often required 
in financial institutions of the formal sector, have been 
eliminated from the Procedures at the Women’s Bank. In 
addition to such a “women-friendly” credit programme, the 
s Bank modified some of the components of the 
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itself, a unique self-help movement premised on community- 
based savings and a credit scheme, it has suffered from certain 
weaknesses when catering to the poorer members of society 
particularly women. For example, the traditional TCCS 
scheme permitted a single individual to own up to 25 per cent 
of the shares, thus enabling the decision making to be 
dominated by the richer members of the TCCS. 


The members of PSS carefully designed the Women’s Bank to 
avoid such “hijacking” of the programme by the rich. First, 
every solidarity group member is required to save Rs 5 per 
week for a period of 5 months before the group can become a 
full-fledged member of the Women’s Bank. Only then will the 
group be allowed to start borrowing Rs 100 (about US$ 2.00) 
worth of credit, which may be used for emergencies and small 
production purposes. The amount of the loan ceiling is 
gradually increased in a step-by-step fashion to Rs 250, 375, 
etc., until the maximum amount of Rs 15,000 (housing loan) 
is reached after an 18-month period. No one member of the 
group can borrow more than the others during this period; and 
every member needs to go through the same process. The 
Women’s Bank values the step-by-step approach because it 
introduces a virtuous cycle of responsible loan utilization and 
repayment. Larger loans and longer repayment schedules 
must be introduced in a gradual and well-planned manner and 
at a pace that borrowers can manage. Such a “women-friendly” 
approach, in turn, ensures high repayment rates. Likewise, the 
leaders are also gradually given opportunities to learn requisite 
skills through leadership and accounting experiences at the 
solidarity group level; more complex management activities are 
later introduced at the primary branch level. 


The step-by-step approach is not only “women-friendly”, but it 
also automatically discourages non-target group members from 
joining the programme. The members of the solidarity group 
are required to meet and discuss various issues, attend training 
sessions, etc. The incremental increase in requirements, the 
gradual process of practicing loan utilization skills, and the 
required weekly meetings among members automatically 
exclude the rich as well as male members of the community. 
The women testify that “they [the rich and the men] are not 
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patient enough to save Rs 5, to sit together, and to spend time 
together discussing things on a weekly basis before [they can] 
start borrowing only Rs 100 after 5 months... They laughed at 
us for saving Rs5 at a time!” As a result, only the intended 
target group, poor women who are willing to invest time to 
progress together with their neighbours, are initially attracted 
and patient enough to stay with the Programme in the long 
run. This is the powerful self-targeting mechanism utilized by 
the Women’s Bank. 


Second, when a solidarity group becomes a full-fledged member 
of a primary branch, each group member is required to 
purchase a share of the branch. The price is Rs 100 per share, 
and it is mandatory that each member own one share for every 
Rs 1,000 she borrows. This mandatory share purchase is 
another mechanism which ensures the equal status of all 
members. Thus, as the loan amount increases, the number of 
shares owned also increases. At the same time, a member may 
not purchase more than the number of shares to which she is 
entitled. This makes the ownership of shares correspond to the 
period of active membership with the Women’s Bank, thus, 
effectively Preventing the creation of hierarchical relationships 
among the members of a solidarity group. Furthermore, this 
requirement also helps to ensure the acquisition of capital at 
each primary branch in conjunction with the increase in 
lending. 


While effectively providing an exclusive membership to poor 
women through its unique Programme design, the Women’s 
Bank has, by no means, created any formal barrier or 
Jealousy between the members and the non-members in 
their communities. On the contrary, the Bank creates more 
Opportunities for members’ Participation in their families? 
economic activities and also enlists the support of non-members 
through various means. First and foremost, members are 
contributing to their families’ economic situation and businesses 
through their ability to obtain loans. The members themselves 
normally do not start their own businesses with the loans, but 
they contribute in a substantial way to the businesses of their 
husbands and other male members of the families. The male 
members, many of whom used to ignore the “petty activities of 
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the women”, now respect the activities of the Women’s Bank 
and are concerned with the punctual repayment of the loans in 
order to maintain a good credit standing with the primary 
branch. A sizable number of the male members also deposit 
their money with the Bank as non-members, and those saving 
accounts receive interest but not the other benefits of 
membership, such as receiving grants for funerals and other 
emergency loans. Partly as an incentive to attract non-member 
savings, most of the branches set interest rates slightly higher 
than the market rate. There are other voluntary non-member 
savings schemes, e.g., children’s savings, in order to enlist 
family participation in support of the Bank. 


2. Self-help and self-expansion 


Women’s Bank literally spread by word of mouth among the 
neighbouring communities since interested women from 
adjacent communities would come to talk to current members 
at existing branch offices (which are in fact located at a house 
of one of the group members). The more experienced members 
of the group explain the group formation process of the 
Women’s Bank and the members’ requirements to the 
prospective members; they furthermore provide them with basic 
technical assistance such as bookkeeping and accounting skills. 
Sometimes these prospective members come from a remote 
community. For example, there are 8 branch offices of the 
Women’s Bank in operation in the Eastern Province of the 
country, an area which requires over 11 hours of travel from 
Colombo. These rural primary branches were started when 
one woman from a community in that province attended a 
workshop in Colombo and heard about the activities of the 
Women’s Bank; she subsequently contacted PSS. Upon 
receiving advice from PSS on the process of group formation 
and the means for managing a federation of solidarity groups, 
she subsequently implemented the programme on her own 
‘nitjative in the rural villages. During the initial months, she : 
received further advice from PSS through letters, and it was 
only after the first primary branch was set up when Mr 
Gamage visited the members in the Eastern Province for the 


first time. 
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The crucial aspect of this scaling-up process is that it is 
truly a movement that is taking place voluntarily among the 
members and their neighbours without any external efforts to 
mobilize participation. The Women’s Bank has expanded to 
its present membership size without any set goal on the part 
of PSS. What this self-expansion process reveals is that the 
expansion has occurred at minimal cost to the umbrella 
institutions’ — PSS" or CRC. "The cogs for setting up an 
additional primary branch office are minimal: one file cabinet, 
one desk, and three chairs as well as some occasional funds to 
respond to the group training needs. The primary branch, in 
turn, can serve approximately 300-400 members and their 
families. The determination of the Women’s Bank to achieve 
financial self-sufficiency at the primary branch level is strong 
enough that even this small “initial investment” is depreciated 
at the year end accounting before dividends are paid to the 
members. 


The process of self-expansion developed by the Women’s Bank 
can serve as a potential model for scaling-up without losing the 
quality of a small-scale operation. The Women’s Bank has been 
expanding rapidly but with complete decentralization of power 
at the primary branch level; thus, the independence of each 
primary branch operation is maintained. Each primary branch 
functions as the financially self-sufficient unit of Operation and 
serves as the committee that js responsible for branch 
management. In fact, many rules and regulations may be 
revised and created at the branch level as long as the members 
of the branch agree to them through their own legislative 
Process. For example, even the interest rate, which is normally 
referred to as a “service charge”, can be decided and revised at 
the branch level. The logic behind this is that since the 
women themselves are the shareholders of the primary branch 
from which they receive the annual dividends, it is their 
decision whether they prefer to pay lower interest rates for the 
loans or to receive more dividends on the shares that they 
own. Therefore, the interest rate is a business decision among 
the shareholders themselves. 
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ey err Speers branch operations also differ 

epending on the decision of 
the members of each branch. For example, the repayment 
structure of loans may differ between branches in urban and 
rural areas because of the different sources of income. In 
farming communities, fertilizer loans are repaid only after the 
harvest of the relevant agricultural commodity; thus it may take 
as long as 6 months or more from the time of loan disburse- 
ment. On the other hand, loans taken for the purchase of 
tricycles may be paid back on a daily basis since drivers receive 
daily income. There is no standard loan repayment mechanism; 
rather, the members themselves decide how the money should 
be repaid in light of the financial realities faced by the 
loan recipients. Unlike the mandatory short-term repayment 
schedules frequently found in micro-credit programmes in the 
neighbouring countries of Asia which are often insensitive to 
loan recipients’ income sources, the Women’s Bank shows that 
there are “humane” ways of ensuring repayment discipline and 
a high repayment rate. 


C. SUMMARY 


While the size of its operations remains relatively small, the 
Women’s Bank unequivocally points to a new frontier in 
savings and credit programmes for the poor. In terms of its 
financial sustainability, it would not be an overstatement to say 
that the Women’s Bank is the ultimate form of self-help since 1t 
requires almost zero injection of external funds. The built-in 
mechanisms for democratic management, participatory decision 
making, and self-expansion without a hierarchical institutional 
structure are indeed quite innovative and have functioned 
impressively in the past seven years of operation. The 
members have gained respect from their own family members 
and their communities through their steady effort of weekly 
savings and mutual support activities. Mr Gamage, the head 
of CRC, plans to hold a general assembly of all members in : 
the year 2000 when the membership 1s expected to expand to 
about 40,000. The planned assembly at a Colombo stadium 
will enable “the women to see their own strength”, says 


Mr Gamage. 
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The structure and the operations of the Women’s Bank appear 
quite logical and simple, but, at the same time, its degree of 
rationality is rarely seen. The key to what enables the 
Women’s Bank to operate in the way that it does is the 
complete lack of interest in power among the founding 
members of the Women’s Bank, i.e., the members of PSS. The 
lack of desire for power among the initiators and the leaders of 
the programme in the process of its expansion has enabled the 
decentralized structure of the Women’s Bank to function 
successfully. This commitment to “servant leadership” and 
service among the members of PSS and KSS js something not 
very commonly found in this world. That is the crux of what 
is refreshingly unique about the Women’s Bank. 
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Country: Thailand 
Name of the organization: | Community Development Department 
Address: Community Development Department 


Ministry of the Interior 
Damrongrachanuparb Building, 4th Floor 
Asdang Road, Bangkok 10200, Thailand 


Telephone: (662) 2219122 

Fax: (662) 2229187 

E-mail: adm_cdd@ mozart.inet.co.th 

Area of work: Community development; village group 


savings and loans 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


The Community Development Department (CDD) of the 
Government of Thailand was established in 1962 with the 
purpose of promoting social and economic self-reliance among 
the people of Thailand. Its target groups included children, 
youth, women and particularly the rural poor. 


CDD sought to achieve this self-reliance through a programme 
to develop people’s organizations throughout Thailand at 
the village level. These linked upwards and laterally with 
a supporting network of CDD offices, programmes and 
initiatives. The key to this programme 1s the active and 
informed participation of people working on their own behalf. 
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The supporting government network includes a wide spectrum 
of programme and technical activities for specific activities and 
target groups, 1.e., Family Development, Women’s Occupational 
Promotion and Development, Narcotics Eradication, Rural 
Development Volunteers, etc. 


CDD itself employs more than nine thousand trained 
development officers and support personnel in central and 
provincial offices supported by approximately 500 development 
volunteers working throughout the country in various 
department programmes. In addition to provincial, district and 
sub-district offices and staff, CDD has opened nine Community 
Development Technical Assistance Centres located at regional 
areas throughout Thailand serving a coordinating role among 
the numerous government, NGO and community players. 


THE CDD STRUCTURE BY FUNCTION 


The Community Development Department 
° Policy and Planning | © Office of the 
Division Secretary 


e Training Division ¢ Finance Division 


° Social, Economic and 
Development Division 


¢ Women, Children and 
Youth Development 
Division 


Volunteer and Local 
Leader Development 
Division 


e Personnel 
Division 


° Community 
Education and 
Publicity Division 


Children Development 
Division 


Community 
Development Technical 
Centre, Regions 1-9 


Community 
Development Provincial 


Office 


Community 
Development District 
and Minor Offices 
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The Department has long. made a point of maintaining a 
gender balance among its personnel with its senior staff 
approximately half men and half women and lower ranks 
nationwide in about the same ratio. Its programmes are 
especially gender sensitive, care being taken to assess and 
balance its programmes of development according to differing 
roles of both sexes but giving preference to female participation 
wherever possible and appropriate. 


B. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Community Development Department are 
represented in the Department logo which shows the outline of 
a rural Thai-style house with the Thai script for the words 
Community and Development and an outer ring of red, 
white, blue and grey. The outlining colours, in Thai tradition, 
stand for: 


White: The people 
Red: Democracy 
Grey: Coordination 


Blue: Economy 


Reflecting a 1992 Decree on Administration of the Community 
Development Department vis-a-vis the National Economic and 
Social Development Plan, CDD is directed to “develop and 
improve people’s quality of life and environment by emphasis 
on people’s participation”. The goals it seeks under this 
mandate are “to improve people’s quality of life to meet 
the basic minimum needs which are nutrition, hygiene, 
education, life and property security, income, family planning, 
participation in community development activities, spiritual 
development and environmental conservation’. The Govern- 
ment of Thailand has established 15,000 baht per person per ’ 
annum as the test for a basic minimum needs income. To 
these general goals a specific concern for women and for the 
very poor within the rural community adds an additional 


specific focus to the Department's work. 
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C. APPROACH 


The Community Development Department of Thailand offers a 
wide range of developmental programmes. The Department 
regards one of these many Programmes and projects, the 
Local Fund Development Programme, as particularly crucial in 
its strategy to “improve the people’s quality of life’. It would 
be worthwhile, however, to give a brief summary of the many 
other programmes and projects promoted by the CDD in 
Thailand within which the Local Fund Development 
Programme has its place. In outline form, then, the larger 
CDD programme provides assistance and support for the 
following: 


1. Rural administration 


e A database with village baseline, basic minimum needs 
and village water resources data, for use by all concerned 
for planning, monitoring and evaluation purposes. 


¢ Advisory support for rural planning activities. 


¢ Training of local leaders and volunteers. 


2. Community development 


° Children’s Development: Children’s Development Centres 
- 3-6 years old; Children’s Development Outside of Cen- 
tres - 0-6; Family Based Early Childhood Development. 


° Youth Development: Youth Centres; Occupational 
Promotion Centres; Rural Youth Sports Promotion. 


* Women’s Development: Women’s Development Organiza- 
tions; Family Development Promotion; Promotion of 
Occupational and Income of Rural Women. 


Started by CDD in 1962 to improve the quality of life of 
women ‘at’ least to basic “minimum needs and to enhance 
women’s participation in self-development and family and 
community development. The development envisioned was 
In economic, social, political areas as well as in improved 
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management of natural resource and environment conservation. 
The programme was developed in a rolling pattern with a new 
objective taken up in each of eight phases. The current eighth 
phase focuses on the development of women’s organizations 
occupational promotion, family development, natural Peeouties 
and environmental conservation and in the promotion of 
women’s role and status in Thailand. 


e Local Fund Development Programme: the saving groups 
for production credit at the village level and related 
activities, 1.e., demonstration stores, rice banks; rural 
cottage industry outlets, occupational development centres 
and community barns/storage. 


e Occupational and Income Generation: promotion of an 
integrated cropping system and handicraft; promotion of 
household industrial handicraft, i.e., gem cutting, sewing, 
mat weaving, bamboo weaving and others; promotion of 
occupation by the new theory of His Majesty the King; 
promotion of occupation by parliament members; promo- 
tion of occupation by water resources utilization. 


e Promotion of Income Generation through Poverty 
Alleviation Projects. 


e Social Development: community development activities 
contest; outstanding personnel selection; social institution 
development promotion. 


e Spiritual Development: village development promotion; 
local culture and traditional restoration and conserva- 
tion. 

e Environmental Development: community environment; 


water resources better uses promotion; rural infrastruc- 
ture development. 


3. Special programmes and projects 


© Projects under the Royal Initiative of His Majesty the 
King, 1.e., Royal Development Study Centre Projects in 
six Provinces, Development Projects under the Royal 
Initiative in nine Provinces, and many more. 
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e Her Royal Highness Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn 
fund for the development of children and youth in remote 
areas in 75 provinces. 


e Poverty Alleviation Projects. 


Note: Space in this chapter will not permit more than a 
suggestion of the magnitude of the many programmes 
and projects managed by CDD around Thailand, 
but the number of persons and groups enrolled in 
occupational activities in the Youth and Women’s 
Programmes touched on above is illustrative. There are 
7,816 youth groups having a membership of 132,943 
youths and 11,788 women’s groups with a membership 
of 237,779 women in the two programmes in question. 


(4) The savings group for production credit 


As previously indicated, the savings group for production 
credit programme occupies a special place in the thinking of the 
Community Development Department of Thailand. Begun 
experimentally in 1974 and developed progressively since, the 
savings group for production credit has become a key 
Programme at the village level in the Government’s efforts to 
bring all rural Thais to the “basic minimum needs” level and 
above. 


After experimenting itself with development banks “for the 
poor” and studying similar models in operation in other 
countries, the Department elected to establish a development 
bank “by the poor” with self-discipline and self-help as key 
concepts. The new savings group for production credit 
Programme was built on the basic observation that people take 
much greater care of their own funds than they do of 
government or other “outsider” money. Each savings group 
would provide and own its own resources from the start. The 
Programme assumes six principles: 


(1) Local finance mobilization can be effective when poor 


people decide to take their future into their own hands 
and are shown a workable way of doing s0; 
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(1) Sacrifice and compassion generates unity among members; 
p) 


(111) A poor person can improve his or her financial status 
with regular saving and patience; 


(iv) The amount of local capital will increase if it is carefully 
spent in appropriate investment(s); 

(v) Group members must share a vision of a common future 
interest in order to share responsibility effectively for 
local capital management; 


(vi) Dishonesty will be eliminated because villagers share the 
administration and responsibility for the fund within a 
transparent and democratic process. 


The programme also considered a key psychological factor that 
had seemed to defeat many other well intentioned efforts, i.e., 
that the poor often think of themselves as permanently poor. 
They see no reason for saving because they don’t see themselves 
ever really being better off. CDD suspected - and indeed it has 
been proven correct in the course of the programme - that the 
simply act of getting a poor person to save a very few baht - 
regularly - could overcome this “poor mindedness” or fatalism. 


The method is simple but effective. Members of a Group 
may decide any level of saving, large or small, but they must 
save the amount regularly to which they have committed 
themselves. The pledge is made in a public meeting attended 
by all members. Each member pledges publicly the amount he 
or she would be able to regularly save on a daily, weekly, or 
monthly basis with the group after careful joint consideration 
of his or her household income, expenses and other financial 
commitments. The pledged savings, or sajja, thereafter becomes 
the obligation of the member to the group. Failure to fulfill 
this obligation without prior notice and agreement and without 
sufficient justification means expulsion from the group and loss 
of credibility in the community. Typically, saya savings vary 
from 10 baht to 200 baht per month. The amount cannot be 
changed within an agreed period, say, for three months. 
The pledged savings are collected by the group treasurer 
and recorded during the group’s monthly meeting, after 
which the money is deposited in the bank for safekeeping and 
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the interest income that the group’s deposit generates. These 
funds are then available for both personal and group loan 


action. 


The Groups typically deposit funds in banks nearest the village. 
In most instances the bank in question is a branch of a private 
commercial bank. For savings groups with good track records, 
the banks provide extra services that would not be available to 
an individual borrower. Bank personnel, upon invitation, 
attend the group’s monthly meetings to receive the group’s 
monthly savings and loan collections and report the group’s 
outstanding balances with the bank. In some cases, bank staff 
help the Group with their bookkeeping and accounting skills as 
part of the relationship. 


In time it occurs to the saver that he or she can actually save a 
significant amount over time with very small real economies. 
The only question then is, “if I can save a little bit and do a 
little something to help myself, can I save a bit more and do 
even more for myself”. It is a matter of record that families in 
Groups started some years ago who thought they could only 
save 50 baht a month as a family now save two or three 
thousand baht per family member. Part of this is from greater 
income generated in the mature Programme but much is also 
due to a more ambitious vision of what these persons and 
families want for themselves and the personal experience of 
having saved successfully. 


When these savings have accumulated sufficiently, the Group 
Starts extending loans to its members for investments as well as 
providential purposes at an interest rate agreed upon by the 
Group. However, the amount of the loan that a member can 
take is regulated. For instance, the amount of an emergency 
loan that can be granted to a member should not exceed the 
outstanding balance of his or her savings. For production 
loans, the amount should not exceed the outstanding balance of 
the borrower’s deposits plus those of two guarantors. 


the purpose of the loan. Al] loans, however, must be repaid at 
the end of the year. The only financial instrument used to 


secure the loan is a written Promise of two other members to 
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guarantee the repayment of: the loan with their own savings 
deposit in case of default. 


Each loan taker can do with the money as he likes once he has 
convinced the Group Loan Committee that the purposes of the 
loan are within the terms of the programme and have a good 
chance of a return. In fact members take loans out for the 
innumerable reasons people have for savings everywhere, i.e., 
family emergencies, weddings, education, etc. As a group, 
loans can also be made for three other activities with direct 
community impact: opening community grocery _ stores; 
establishing facilities for the storage of agricultural products 
(rice, rubber and timber); and the setting up and operation of 
rice banks. 


Between 35 and 60 per cent of all savings group members are 
female while some have from 80 to 100 per cent female 
membership. Interestingly, there does not seem to be a gender 
role patter in the running of the Groups. Some have a 
majority of female members with no elected leaders and other 
have more than representative numbers on the operating 
committees. As a general rule, however, female leadership 
seems to stand at an average 20 to 30 per cent. Observers 
confirm that when it comes to making decisions in savings 
groups there seems to be no discrimination between men and 
women. The national programme emphasizes training for 
women “due to their already proven important role in the 
development process”. 


There is a spiritual dimension to the programme as for 
much done in this Buddhist country and especially in work 
connected with the Royal Family. All members of a savings 
group pledge to accept five virtues as they associate with one 
another in the new venture: 


(i) Honesty; 

(ii) Devotion; 

(iii) Responsibility; 
(iv) Sympathy; 


(v) Mutual trust. 
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The principles of responsibility, sympathy and mutual trust are 
especially significant in the local operation of programme. 
While each savings group is free to run its own savings and 
loan scheme and is indeed responsible for doing so, there is an 
understanding that in taking up the programme there will be 
three general priorities for loans: (a) need; (b) the record of 
the member applying for a loan; and (c) how well a loan 
contributes to the general good of the community developing 
saleable products, generating employment, and raising the 
community quality of life. Better off members of the savings 
group are definitely encouraged to bring poorer members of the 
community along as they seek to help themselves and this has 
in fact proven much the case in communities throughout Thai- 


land. 


The Groups are highly egalitarian. Anyone in the village can 
be a member without regard to age, sex, occupation or religious 
belief (while Buddhism very much predominates, there are 
significant populations of Muslims and Christians). There are 
four sub-committees in each Group that actually operate 
the programme and these are selected by the members: an 
administrative committee, a loans committee, a membership 
and promotion committee, and an audit committee. 


Investment in three community interest ventures have had a 
good record of success: 


(b) Rice banks/product barns 


A vital option for use of Group funds in the savings group for 
Production credit Programme in a rice growing Thai village, 
the rice bank, received strong support from the present King of 


their area. Rice banks were subsequently introduced through- 
out the provinces of Thailand as a measure in support of rural 
community in general but especially of the poor who suffer 
most in an uncontrolled market. 
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ees, Se Oe Oe _ 
Rice bank” in this context means a joint self-help programme 
to: 


e store rice locally when it is cheap and sell it when it is 
dear thus avoiding unfavourable market conditions; 


¢ encourage the better off to contribute rice to help the 
poor; 
e assist the poor with free rice for consumption or poor 


farmers with seed paddy at reasonable prices, both in 
exchange for labour for the community; 


? minimize debts that farmers have with middlemen. 


Rice from this community “bank” may be supplied free of 
charge, by exchanging for labour or can be lent with or 
without interest. The Group makes no “profit” as such but 
uses returns from the scheme for operating capital. If there is 
a balance above operating requirements, it can be used for 
other beneficial programmes or welfare activities within the 
community as directed by the Group itself. 


Product barns operate in the same way and for the same reason 
as the rice bank and are used to store, depending on the 
farming patterns of the village, paddy, rubber, timber and other 
products waiting for a better market. 


(c) Demonstration store 


The village shop is, as in the case of the rice bank or 
product barn, a hedge against the middleman. Shares are 
issued to members of the Group when a shop is opened 
that are redeemed at the end of the year, out of the store’s 


income. 


The demonstration store or village shop provides members 
and the rest of the village with consumer goods, materials and 
supplies used in daily farming operations and other items at 
reasonable prices and in a convenient location. 
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D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Community Development Department has developed a 
broad slate of classic developmental activities and has gone on 
to experiment with, adopt and develop, an important initiative 
in self-help village micro enterprise. Very much in harmony 
with the new spirit in Thailand for free enterprise and 
democracy, the savings group for production credit group has 
paved the way to a better standard of living for thousands of 
rural people. Not only the poorest of the poor have been 
helped with measurable results with this interesting venture in 
self-help but also the small and marginal farmer who is often 
left out of both social service and larger production driven aid 
schemes. 


Summary statistics* for this programme are significant: 


e Savings groups for production credit 

- Groups 11,891 

- Members 945,469 

- Money saved 2,238,350,256 baht 
e Village grocery 2,976 stores 
¢ Rural cottage industry | 27 outlets 
¢ Occupational development centres 108 centres 


¢ Community barns for rice, rubber and timber 552 barns 


* Rice banks 6,042 banks 


tes 
* As of May 1997, 
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